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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


FORUMS AND FARM 
ORGANIZATION 
NaTIONAL Farm Radio Forum in 
January dealt with farm organiza- 
tions—local, national, and internat- 
mal. The salient feature in Forum 
lindings was the firmly expressed 
belief in the necessity for farm organ- 
One might 
ave expected minority objections 
xpressing the much-talked of indi- 
lualism of the farmer. The only 
criticisms were that Canada’s na- 
tional farm organization—the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, 


vations, on every level. 


enough known, or should provide for 

re active participation by the local 
farmer. Forum people are con- 

ced that farmers must have their 
WN organization internationally to 
reinforce, support and spur on the 
rood and Agriculture Organization 
which links governments together. 

Can we believe our ears? For 
years we have heard that the farmers 
{ Canada will never learn to work 
together, that they are hopelessly 
individualistic. In view of the Farm 
Forum reports, we are forced to con- 
clude that this is simply a myth 
which might once have had a founda- 
tion in fact, but which now should 
be exposed for the fairy-tale it is. 


Anyone who keeps on spreading this 
myth must be regarded either as 
shamefully uninformed, or else as 
maliciously interested in persuading 
farmers not to work together. 
Some qualifications need to be 
made. Farm Radio Forum un- 
doubtedly represents principally the 
farmers who are persuaded of the 
value of group action. The very fact 
that they belong to Farm Forums is 
evidence of this. If a sample were 
taken of all farm opinion one would 
find pockets of indifference to co- 
operative action. But this is out of 
line with the dominant trend today. 
It is always difficult to untangle 
cause and effeot. Is this widespread 
belief in joint action a result of Farm 
Forum? Or has Farm Forum been 
successful because it fits into a rising 
tide of co-operation? We are in- 
clined to believe National Farm 
Radio Forum was developed at a 
time when farmers were ripe for 
organization on a much wider scale 
than anything yet achieved. The 
depression had hammered home its 
lessons. The war was placing a 
premium on the farmers’ efforts, and 
also. facing them with the threat of 
being exploited in the name of the 
war-effort. The Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture was going 








through its first struggles to con- 
solidate various organized farm 
interests. 

Just at this point a new edu- 
cational program was placed before 
farm people. It dealt frankly with 
the great issues confronting agni- 
culture at home and _ abroad. 
Farmers themselves spoke up over 
the air to their colleagues and to the 
country. The program provided a 
means for assembling small groups 
on a neighbourly basis, and encour- 
aged them to look with new eyes at 
their own community. It asserted 
that farmers could and must solve 
their own problems by working to- 
gether. It gave farmers from coast to 
coast new contact with each other’s 
opinions and efforts. Small wonder 
that Farm Forum for a number of 
years has been a powerful influence 


in crystallizing farm opinion, and 
directing it into constructive chan- 


nels locally and nationally. It has 
provided in many provinces the local 
base on which a healthy, democratic 
Federation of Agriculture can grow. 

Farm Forum has always claimed 
that it is primarily an educational 
project. But this is education with 
a difference. What are the basic 
elements? First, discussion of the 
issues which are keenly felt by 
farmers. Second, information pre- 
sented as a tool to solve practical 
problems. Third, learning as a 
group, where ideas are pooled, dif- 
ferences argued out, and new friend- 
liness springs up. Fourth, trans- 
lating new viewpoints and fresh 
knowledge into action—locally and 
nationally. This is education which 


leads people forth. This is education 
which counts. 
J. H. M. 


WARNING ABOUT 
COMMUNITY CENTRES 


Recently we were looking through 
the pages of the last half-dozen 
numbers of Foop For Txovcnr. 
We noticed that more space has been 
devoted to community centres and 
community councils than to any 
other single project, with the ex- 
ception of Farm Forum and Cit:- 
zens’ Forum. We stopped to won- 
der. Are we giving too much at- 
tention to this aspect of Canadian 
community life? Is it really 
major importance? 

A strong defense can be made for 
this emphasis. The community 
centre movement is no longer merely 
a good idea in the minds of a few 
professional social workers or adult 
educators. As Dr. Dillick points 
out, this movement is growing from 
the roots up today, not from the top 
down. All across the land people 
feel that victory and peace will 
achieved only when a new richness 
of community life has been created 
in our country. Many communities 
were totally organized around war- 
objectives. The result was a new 
level of citizen participation | 
national effort. One by-product was 
a new view of the local community’: 
problems, and the possibilities 0 
solving them by united efforts. In 
peace time the community centre or 
community council apears as 4 





natural form of expression for this 
iresh vitality. 

So far relatively little has been 
written about all this. A few pam- 
phlets and occasional articles (grow- 
ing in frequency during the last few 
months) appear. But the movement 
js in its experimental stages. This is 
the time when we need free discus- 
sion of various approaches and tech- 
Successes and failures must 
Relationships must be 
established among scattered develop- 
Foop For TuoucutT has 

make a consistent con- 
tribution along this line. We have 
encouraged people to tell about how 
they organized their own community. 
to discuss in our pages the principles 
| organization which they believe 

ill work. We shall continue to do 
so as long as this movement is fresh 
and vital. 

We should like to enter one or two 
First of all, 
we must be aware of the real divi- 
Canadian communities 
which were possibly modified but 
certainly not erased during the war. 
The basic objective of a community 
council is to co-ordinate all sections 
of the community in common effort 


niques. 
be analysed. 


ments. 


tried to 


warnings, however. 


sions in 


to improve life in that community. 
Any council, therefore, which is dom- 
inated by one particular outlook, eth- 
nic background, or income level is in 
danger of making a mockery of the 


whole idea. Where there is real 
conflict in a community, any group 


which tries to gloss over this strife 
or ignore it will pervert the real 
meaning of community organization. 

One other warning. It would be 
fatal indeed if community centres 
replaced interest in wider national 
and international problems. It is 
important for us to tackle the pro- 
blems of fear, insecurity, poverty. 
ill-health, racial discrimination, in 
our back-yard. But in this inter- 
dependent world they can’t be solved 
in our community alone. Unless we 
pull our weight as citizens of Ca- 
nada and the world, community 
centres may serve as an escape from 
the wider realities, which can, of 
course, sweep away our nice little 
community structures overnight. 
War, depression, race conflict won't 
stay away from our town, however 
fine a community centre we may 
build. We can’t create little islands 
of perfection in a sea of misery. 
Let’s start at these problems in our 
community, but let’s tackle them 
nationally and internationally at the 
same time. 

J. H. M. 





Cover Picture 


Desks and blackboards in many 
a school form the background for 
adult group activity. This is a 
National Film Board photograph. 

















p» What is the pattern for com- 
munity centres in a large city? 
Toronto is discovering some prac- 


tical answers. 


Urban Community Centres 
By Sidney Dillick 


Ar first glance, one might wonder 
about the applicability of community 
centres to a large urban area. The 
city does not have the “neighborli- 
ness” of the small town or village. 
There is usually a main “down- 
town” shopping district with theatres 
and department stores to «which 
people come from all parts of the 
city—but this is not at all like the 
“four corners” of a village or town. 

Should a community centre be set 
up in this busy area? Hardly. When 
we think of a community centre, we 
think of the neighborhood where we 
live, shop, go to school, church and 
movies. We think of a place within 
walking distance of home, some- 
where to meet friends and neigh- 
bours—to talk, play, dance, discuss, 


listen to music, see a play, or make 


something — a sort of community 
living room, craft shop, gym, work- 
shop and concert hall rolled into one. 
It may be somewhere to go when 


there is nothing to do anywhere else, 
where you are bound to meet some 
one you know and pass the time. It 
is somewhere to organize and take 
part in all kinds of activities you 
have always wanted to take part in. 

The community centre of a town 


or village can find its counterpart 
in the numerous “neighborhoods” 
which are characteristic of the large 
urban community. 

The Inter-Area Committee of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto and 
District made a study of the city 
and found a total of over 118 neigh- 
bourhoods in the urban area known 
as Greater Toronto. The Committee 
defined a neighbourhood as “an area 
with distinct boundaries within 
which there is a community of inter- 
ests and activities. It will usually 
have a common shopping district, 
local amusements (movies, sodabars, 
parks, billiard rooms, etc.), churches 
which are of service to the immediate 
community and a population which 
is supporting these facilities. Its 
boundaries are not necessarily im- 
portant carline streets. These are 
likely to be the heart of community 
life quite as often as they become 
lines of division between neighbour- 
hoods.” 

Here then is the counterpart oi 
the small community. When we talk 
about community centres in a large 
urban area this should be our unit 
of planning. 

The idea is not new, however, t0 





Toronto or any other large Canadian 
city. The long history of Central 
Neighbourhood House, University 
Settlement, and St. Christopher 
House, testifies to this fact. Dale 
Community Centre in Hamilton, 
[verley Community Centre in Mont- 
real and Gordon House in Vancou- 
ver give evidence for other cities. 
But whereas some of these institu- 
tions were developed in “under- 
privileged’ or “depressed” areas by 
people not living there, the com- 
munity centres that are developing 
today, both in blue-print and in fact, 
are being planned and developed by 
the people and for the people of the 
neighbourhood. 

We must not overlook the fact 

t the settlement house idea was 
not merely ‘“uptowners coming 
lowntown to do good”. There was a 
recognition of the need to live in the 
neighbourhood and be a part of it. 
The staff in most cases lived in the 
“house” and attempted to get a first 
hand acquaintance with and appre- 
ciation of the problems and needs of 
the people in the neighbourhood. 
The boards of these institutions 
however continued to be bodies of 
persons mostly from 
neighbourhood itself. 

\Ithough the need for professional 
staff is certainly as great as ever, 
the initiative and direction in com- 
munity centre developments is com- 
ing from the people of the neighbour- 
hoods themselves. Everywhere citi- 
zen groups are setting up commit- 
tees, councils and associations to 
develop community centres. Some 
are conducting campaigns to raise 


outside the 


part or all of the money needed for 
a building. Over two hundred re- 
quests for assistance have come from 
various parts of Canada to the Na- 
tional Director of Physical Fitness 
in Ottawa. 

Closely related to community 
centre developments is the growth 
of community or neighbourhood 
councils. As a result of the recrea- 
tion survey of Toronto made by the 
Welfare Council of Toronto and 
District in 1941, it was decided to 
experiment in one of the areas 
which showed a need for more re- 
creational facilities and activities. 
Representatives of all organizations 
active in the Perth-Royce area were 
called together for an initial study 
of some of the needs. Following this, 
they approached several organiza- 
tions to attempt to have these needs 
met. Library facilities were im- 
proved, playground facilities were 
extended and a general increase in 
membership of existing leisure-time 
organizations was noted. It was defi- 
nitely felt that this work required 
the full time of a professional person. 
Through joint sponsorship of the 
local Kiwanis Club and Y.M.C.A., 
a full-time professional person was 





DR. SIDNEY DILLICK is 
Secretary of the Division on 
Recreation and Education of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto and 
District. A graduate of Toronto 
University in Social Philosophy, 
he has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

















engaged. It was felt that the leisure- 
time facilities of the area could be 
improved only with the active parti- 
cipation of citizens of the neighbour- 
hood. An extensive house-to-house 
ballot was conducted for the election 
of members to a community council 
which become known as the Perth- 
Royce Community Council. The 
ballots also asked the voters to state 
what, in their opinions, were the 
greatest unmet needs of the commu- 
nity. Although better recreational 
facilities is the immediate concern of 
the Council, other community needs 
are to be considered in time. The 
Council acts as a local clearing house 
for community matters and seeks to 
stimulate greater unity between the 
various racial and religious groups 
in the area. 

Similar developments have taken 
place in other parts of the city. The 
formation of Beaches Community 
Council brought together representa- 
tives of some 35 organizations in 
the East End of the City. For some 
time previously a number of com- 
munity cultural activities had been 
carried on centring chiefly around 
Beaches Public Library. Williamson 
Rd. Public School has now been 
made available for community centre 
activities. 

A group of citizens around Huron 
St. School initiated a number of 
leisure-time activities for children, 
teen-agers and adults. They now 
have the use of the school for their 
program. 


As a result of numerous requests 
from citizen groups, the Board of 


Dr. Sidney Dillick 


Education, in 1944, provided a bud- 
get that would enable seven schools 
to be open certain evenings for use 
by citizens of the neighbourhood as 
community centres. The sum allot- 
ted was $2,500 per year per school 
which would cover the cost of main- 
tenance and pay for 
staff. The principal of the school 
was considered to be in charge. Most 
of the 


instructional 


staff were school teachers 
although others were engaged. [1 
the Fall of 1945, authority was 
granted for the opening of up t 
twenty schools for this purpose, the 
cost for the whole programme to be 
shared jointly by the Board of Edu- 
cation and City Council. The basis 
upon which schools were designated 
as community centres was to be the 
willingness of the principal of the 
school to conduct a community cen- 
tre, and a show of sufficient interest 
on the part of the citizens of the 
neighbourhood. 





Whenever schools were made 
wailable for use as community cen- 
‘res a good deal of interest was 
siown by citizens even where their 
sarticipation in planning such activi- 
jes was Very meagre. 

Several discussions were held 
between representatives of the Board 

Education through its Special 
Committee on Community Centres 
id members of City Council. It 
was through such discussions that 
the joint financing of the project was 
agreed upon. The Board of Control 
had asked Controller McCallum for 
. comprehensive report on commu- 
nity centres in order to stabilize this 
evelopment and put it on a more 
permanent foundation. A carefully 
prepared report was submitted to 
ity Council. 

Said the Report : “Experience has 
that recreation has 
een included in the school budget, 
it has been one of the first items to 
suffer times of financial stress 

School authorities tend to carry 
ver classroom disciplines and 


where 


nown 


in 


methods into the recreation program. 
This tendency discourages partici- 
pation on the part of many children, 
non-school youth, and adults. A 
rather widespread, unfavourable psy- 
chological attitude toward the schools 
andicaps their use for recreation in 


some communities . . . Most school 


boards, that have undertaken to pro- 
vide a seasonal or year-round recrea- 
tion service, have placed such work 
under the department of physical 


education. This reflects a lack of 


inderstanding of the nature and 


7 


scope of recreation, or an unwilling- 
ness to give it the place of import- 
ance that it deserves . Many 
school teachers are successiul recrea- 
tion leaders, but the fact that a 
teacher is well trained for her prim- 
ary job is not in itself evidence of 
ability as a recreation leader. A 
different form of leadership and con- 
trol than is usually found in the 
classroom is needed to encourage 
voluntary participation in recreation 
School buildings in their pres- 
ent form are not ideal for community 
recreational purposes ; they do, how- 
ever, offer facilities which can be 
used until such time as community 
recreational programmes become 
generally accepted as part of the 
community life. When that point is 
reached, many school buildings that 
have vacant areas adjacent to the 
school could have structural changes 
made, and new additions added that 
would make them ideal community 
centres. Any new school buildings 
contemplated should be constructed 
on the basis of use for child. educa- 
tion and recreational community 
services .. . Desire for a commu- 
nity centre must come from the local 
community groups and should not 
be foisted upon any district by a 
central committee ... There is 
absolutely no use in giving a com- 
munity centre to unprepared people. 
Groups in a district should get to- 
gether, organize a community coun- 
cil, and when prepared should come 
to the central advisory committee 
for assistance.” 
The Report recommended that all 
recreational activities and communi- 








ty centres be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Parks Department of 
City Council which is already con- 
ducting an extensive playgrounds 
programme. It recommended the 
engagement of an over-all Director 
of Recreation to co-ordinate all 
recreational activities in the city and 
be responsible to the Commissioner 
of Parks. The Director, said the 
Report, should have “a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of 
community work”. This 
means that the recreation programme 
conducted heretofore by Board of 
Education as either community cen- 


centre 


tres or summer playground pro- 
grammes would now be co-ordinated 
in one department as one pro- 
gramme. A further advantage would 
result from the fact that public 
responsibility for the financing and 
direction of community centres was 
acknowledged and that the Munici- 
pal Government would co-ordinate 
and finance the projects initiated by 
City 


voluntary groups of citizens. 


Council has been urged to press 


authorities 
for action on their share of responsi- 
bility. 

When the Report came before the 
Parks’ Committee, and later City 
Council, representation 
through the Welfare Council, from 
the recreation agencies, and from a 
large group of community centres 
and community councils, urged the 
adoption of this report and the need 
for immediate action. The result was 
the unanimous approval of the Re- 
port, not only in committee, but 
through Board of Control and City 


Federal and Provincial 


strong 


Council itself. 

The Parks’ Commissioner recom. 
mended the setting up of a Recrea- 
tion Advisory Committee which 
would consist of two representatives 
from City Council, two representa- 
tives from Board of Education and 
five representatives to be nominated 
by the United Welfare Chest. 
Through this Advisory Committee, 
the Parks’ Committee can get expert 
opinions of the most experienced and 
best qualified persons in the commu- 
nity to help in drawing up plans for 
the newly expanded public recrea- 
tion service. The Committee is to 
report through the Parks Commis- 
sioner to competent authority. This 
recommendation was incorporated in 
the Report as adopted. 

Municipal authorities have alread) 
begun to press for adequate Provin- 
cial and Federal 
development of this programm 
Under the terms of the National 
Physical Fitness Act, (24th July, 
1943), the 
may enter into matching agreements 
with the provinces to provide funds 
for the development of public recrea- 
tion services. 


assistance in 


Dominion Government 


At date of writing all 
provinces except Ontario, Quebe 
and New Brunswick have signed 
agreements with the Federal govern- 
ment. By Order-in-Council of Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, the Ontario gov- 
ernment authorized regulations for 
a Physical Fitness and Recreation 
programme by which a municipality 
may receive a maximum of $3,500 
per year under certain conditions 
Numerous organizations including 
the Toronto Welfare Counal have 





irged participation in the national 
scheme. 

the fol- 
lowing kinds of Dominion-Provincial 
uid : 

(1) Qualified consultants to help 
local groups make adequate plans for 
community centres that will meet 
the needs of the community—pro- 
gramme planning, staff needs, build- 


ai 
ngs. 


Local communities need 


(2) Help in procuring, training 
ind placing properly qualified staff. 

(3) Financial assistance in build- 
ing construction. 

(4) Annual grants towards opera- 
tion of programme. 

The Toronto City Council has 
behind it a growing number of com- 
munity centre developments which 
ffer evidence of the widespread ex- 
pressed desire of citizens of the com- 
inunity for its programme. In the 
all of 1944, a large and representa- 
tive meeting of organizations inter- 
ested in the development of commu- 
nity centres was held, at which it 

as decided to set up a provisional 
Council for 


community Centre 


9 


Toronto and District. This helped 
to popularize the idea of community 
centres and afforded an exchange of 
experience among groups which had 
already undertaken such projects. 
Today, with the greatly increased 
number of such developments, this 
council is now out of the provisional 
stage and has been re-organized to 
function as a council of community 
centres, and not merely as a council 
for community centres. Every com- 
munity council, community centre 
and community association in To- 
ronto and District has been invited 
to send a representative. 

The help of recreation agencies, 
adult education organizations and 
artists’ groups can be solicited 
through the Council. Local artists 
are co-operating with the Council, 
as are the local representatives of 
the National Film Board, Citizens’ 
l‘orum and other organizations. The 
Secretary of the Division on Recrea- 
tion and Education of the Toronto 
Welfare Council has been asked to 
sit on the Council in an advisory 
capacity to help with programme and 








community organization problems. present time, suggestions are being 
It is planned to bring all avail- worked out to be presented to muni- 
able resources to bear in help- cipal authorities regarding financia! 
ing citizen groups in various provision for their newly-adopted 
neighbourhoods initiate and deve- programme of community centres, 
lop comunity programmes. The The Council thus seeks to give scope 
Council will provide representa- to the democratic initiative which js 
tives with an opportunity to discuss at the heart of the community centre 
the problems of their centres and movement. 
make their needs known. At the 





NEW TOOLS FOR LEARNING 


Two innovations in popular education have been recently intro- 


duced by New Tools for Learning (280 Madison Avenue, N.Y.). 
One is a series of audio-visual discussion kits (containing visual 
material—graphs, charts, pictures, etc.—on five timely topics) for 
community groups. The second is a transcribed dramatized radio 
serial, “Keeping up with the Wigglesworths” which, according to 
Captain Raymond C. Lewis, director, constitutes the first time a 
real public service has been offered in commercial entertainment 
form. Authentic economic information is given through the house- 
hold conversation of the Wigglesworth family: how world economy 


works, the dangers of inflation and deflation, and other basic eco- 
nomic questions. 














~ Councils in Wartime Housing 
units have worked out new formu- 
las for successful community acti- 
vity. 


Pattern For Community Councils 
By Lionel Scott 


NEARLY five years ago a group of 
nen and women sat down in a small 
house in East Windsor. They had 
me together as representatives of 
different activities which had been 
started in a Community Centre— 
it that time a small six-room house 

to co-ordinate the activities and to 
lot the available space to the differ- 
Later, this committee 
developed into a large and very 
\ctive association with a wide mem- 
bership throughout the community 
under the name of the Improvement 
The more specialized 
activities, which included the opera- 
tion of the centre and the use of its 
facilities became the responsibility 
of the Clubhouse Committee. These 
two Groups, the Community Council 
(first called the Home Improvement 
and the Clubhouse 
Committee were the generic units 
rom which stemmed the whole 
growth of Community Councils 
across Canada in wartime housing 


ent groups. 


\ssociation. 


\ssociation ) 


inits 


Developing from these two basic 
groups, set up along different lines 
ind experimenting with different 
perating procedures, grew the more 
than thirty Community Councils and 


Clubhouse Committees, which are 
now actually functioning in Wartime 
Communities across Canada. 

The origin, growth and scope of 
these Councils symbolises the strug- 
gle toward the dynamic concept of 
democracy at work. During the last 
year they have gone through a very 
significant re-organizing phase. 

The first purpose of most of these 
Councils was a fairly simple, tangible 
objective: a park, with supervisors 
for little children; equipment, for a 
craft group; arranging for garbage 
collection; getting postal delivery; 
even the building of a centre—all 
tangible, concrete needs. The next 
stage came when these physical re- 
quirements had been ensured and the 
role of the Council became one of 
co-ordinating, planning and sponsor- 
ing programs and activities designed 
to meet the over-all leisure - time 
needs of the Community. 





LIONEL SCOTT, Director of 
Tenant Relations for Wartime 
Housing Limited, has been in 
close touch with community 
councils in Wartime Housing 
developments. 

















Playgrounds are High on List of Community Needs 


The swift transition from a war 
to a peace psychology is reflected in 
the changed objectives and realign- 
ment of attitudes which has charac- 
terized these 
Councils during the last year. This 
represents a sharp deviation from 
the original purpose of these Coun- 
cils, demanding maturity and _bal- 
anced judgment on the part of the 
members. 


the development of 


Two basic forms of Councils were 
tried out in the beginning: (1) ap- 
pointed; (2) elected. 


The appointed membership repre- 
sented each active group with a suit- 
able membership and a planned, con- 
tinuing program. 


Each group sent 
to the central committee one repre- 
sentative, and formed 
Council. 


thus the 


Later, another method was used, 


that of electing, from the Community 
at large, executives and officers for 
the Council. Many systems wer 
tried; some areas decided to zone 
the various blocks and appoint 

member block. Others 


neighborhood 


from each 


were elected on a 
basis, some for specific positions 01 
the Council, others for general mem- 
bership, who then elected among 
themselves their own executive. 
After these different groups had 
been operating for some time, the 
weaknesses inherent in both forms 
of organization became more marked 
The appointed groups—(consisting 
of members representing different 
activities )—tended to split-off int 
“layers” of interest. They formed : 
more “cliquey” type of organization. 
On the other hand, the elected repre- 
sentatives were usually a more arti- 








culate group organized along politi- 
cal lines with a “platform and prom- 


ises’. Such Committees felt that to 
justify the continuance of the group 
grievances had to be brought to light, 
(even manufactured, if necessary), 
to justify their existence, so that 
they could have the credit for having 
solved a problem. The group, as a 
whole, tended to become more the 
pressure-type of organization with- 
out too great a concern for the de- 
velopment of sound Community 
programming. 
the evolved 
which is most in use today in the 
thirty-one centres across Canada. 
This consists of a combination of 
» appointed and elected members 
in the ratio of about three to one. 
Each active group with a recognized 


Finally, structure 


program is entitled to send one mem- 
ber to the central committee, and, 
n addition, a certain number, usual- 
ly about a third as many, are elected 
on whatever system is deemed most 
convenient in that particular Com- 
munity. The combination of these 
their executive officers. 
This combination seems to overcome 
the structural weaknesses of both the 
other groups; it overcomes the 
cliquishness of the leaders of groups, 
and the pressure and political atmo- 
sphere of the elected group. It seems 
to combine the good qualities of both, 
the vitality and outspokenness of 
the one and the personal interest and 
technical abilities of the other. 

A good deal of haphazard think- 
ing and ill-considered talk centres 


around the term “Community Coun- 
+ 


elect 


This term has been applied to 
many types of Committees, varying 
from a collection of professional 
workers to a group of well-meaning 
citizens, hand-picked by some au- 
thority, to “dispense” program 
suggestions and to “manage” a cen- 
tre or a Community Organization 
plan. This type of committee gets 
back to the old type of Board, which 
used to run the settlement houses 
and was a remote group, far removed 
from the actual operating of the 
centre. That there is some value to 
such committees has been admitted 
by many genuine Community Coun- 
cils, and they have been set up in 
the form of Advisory Boards. 

The Community Council proper 
must represent the actual partici- 
pants in the Community program 
and should represent all the active 
groups which function in and around 
the Community Centre. This is the 
group which should be responsible 
for the over-all activities, for the 
large money-making programs which 
make it possible for the Council to 
promote and encourage worth-while 
activities of many kinds within 
neighborhood boundaries. 

A sharp distinction should be 
drawn between the functions of a 
Community Council and that of a 
Clubhouse Community Centre Com- 
mittee. The latter Committee is a 
house Committee and it should be 
responsible for the regulations gov- 
erning the use of the Centre, deport- 
ment and care of the property, the 
allotting of the use of the premises, 
equipment available and the main- 
tenance of the regulations laid down 
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by the Council, and approved by the 
Community. The Community Coun- 
cil, on the other hand, draws up the 
regulations in consultation, usually, 
with authorities experienced in such 
work, sponsors worth-while activi- 
ties and acts as co-ordinator and an 
over-all planning body. 

As yet we have not reached a point 
where we can limit or define in a 
rigid sense the scope of operation of 
such a Council. To try to do so at 
this stage of development would be 
foolish, as it would serve only to 
restrict the growth and development 
of these Community Councils. 

It is necessary, however, to en- 
deavour to assess the type of con- 
tribution that these Councils can 
offer. What is most needed from 
them, and what they can best do 
depends upon two things : a complete 


understanding of what the people in 
that neighborhood want, and the 
resources, human and material, of 
of the Community as a whole. With- 
out these two factors any planning 


is based upon either guess-work or 
personal prejudices or whim. It can- 
not be otherwise, for the best of us 
naturally tend to emphasize those 
phases of work or activity in which 
we are most interested, and about 
which we know most. 

Very careful thought and planning 
are imperative if these Community 
Councils are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to grow and to develop and 
to function usefully in the various 
Communities where their services 
are required. Their role is not that 
of a Municipal Council, nor is it that 
of a Board of Directors of an Agen- 
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cy. It is a sponsoring, co-ordinating 
and planning group. Obviously in 
a neighborhood where physical 
disadvantages present impossible 
obstacles, the Council has to take 
into consideration ways and means 
of solving these problems before jt 
can go on with other phases of the 
work. Where, for instance, there js 
no park, no playgrounds, no Com- 
munity Centre, no equipment, no 
leadership, or any of the many lacks 
which can be encountered in the best 
of Communities, the Council has to 
deal with these and attempt to over- 
come the worst of them before it 
can promote successfully any form 
of constructive leisure-time pro- 
gram. On the other hand, where 
physical facilities and adequate lead- 
ership are available, the Council's 
job becomes a different one. These 
two facts are obvious, but they 
should be borne in mind when any 
attempt is made to define or to set 
limits upon the scope of a Council's 
authority. 

Ideally, the best plan is to state, 
in clear and simple terms, the objec- 
tives toward which the council will 
work. When this is done, its function 
is defined and its scope is pretty well 
stated, because to accomplish the 
objective which has been set down as 
a goal certain clear paths will have to 
be followed. 

The essential factor is that the 
Community Council represents the 
people in the Community who are 
actively taking part in Community 
groups. A Community Council is 
not composed of a doctor, a lawyer, 
school master, a minister who sit 





Children’s Clinic: A Popular Community Council Project 


together and decide what 
would be good for the district. Such 
1 group might be an Advisory 
Board, but an Executive Committee 
vhich does the actual job should 
consist of the people taking part in 
the programs and providing the 
actual leadership of the different 

This way, the responsibility 
the shoulders of those 
who are aware of the need, doing 
something about it, and taking part 
ind benefitting from the activities 
promoted. 


down 


rests upon 


The statement of purpose and the 


objective of Community Councils 
might well copy those which are the 
purpose of the Wartime Housing 


Community Councils across Canada. 


The definition which they accept is :- 
“Community Organization is that 
process by which the resources of the | 
Community, human and material are 
harnessed to the end that all people, 
irrespective of race or creed, sex, 
colour or political opinion, may en- 
joy a rich, happy and satisfying way 
of life ; that each contributes accord- 
ing to his ability; that each receives 
according to his need.” 

Much remains to be done, but the 
pattern outlined clearly shows that if 
we plan our Community Councils 
along sound, fair constructive lines, 
they can and will, and, indeed, must 
play an increasingly significant role 
for the betterment of democratic 
community living. 








BRIEF NEWS 


Memorial Health 
Centre in Quebec 


SCOTSTOWN is a thriving little town 
in the Eastern Townships of Que- 
bec. When their beloved physician 
died recently it was felt some mem- 
orial should be erected to perpetu- 
ate his life of service in that com- 
munity. At his passing no medical 
care was available, no nurses could 
be procured, roads were closed in 
the winter to other points and train 
facilities were not satisfactory. 
The W.I. conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing a house to be used as a home 
for a resident doctor and also as a 
medical centre equipped with X-ray, 
dental equipment, etc. A _ letter 
was drawn up and_ circulated 
throughout the district, also to 
former residents now far afield. 
Subscriptions came pouring in from 
$1 up, mostly up, the largest amount- 
ing to $1,500. The house was pur- 
chased and a good working baiance 
left to buy the necessary equipment 
and provide for upkeep and insur- 
ance. They have been graated ex- 
emption taxes. A young 
married doctor has been obtained, 
a McGill graduate who has seen 
service in both Italy and Germany. 
He is much in favour of the project 
and is willing to co-operate in every 
way to make it a success. It is 


from 
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entirely an Institute undertaking 
and they have been granted a charier 
for the “Dr. Smith Memorial 
Foundation.” Scotstown and dis- 
trict is now assured of faciliiies fo: 
the protection of the health aid wel. 
fare of its citizens thanks to the 
energy and initiative displayed by 
this branch of the Quebec Women’s 
Institutes. 


Ontario Farm Forum 


Takes Stock 


Sixty Ontario Farm Forum 
organizers met together Saturday, 
January the twelth, for a pow-wow. 
There was no agenda, no speakers, 
not even coffee and doughnuts. Yet 
everyone declared it one of the most 
interesting Forum meetings yet held. 
Three questions were before the 
meeting: What is the most satis- 
factory relationship of Farm Forums 
to the County Federations of Agri- 
culture? Who should be responsible 
for the organization of Forums in a 
county? Where does the National 
Film Board fit in? The meeting 
accomplished two things: 
experiences 


valuable 
were shared, rural 
workers became better acquainted 
Someone from Simcoe was heard t 
say. “These folks in Grey (where 


there 


really 
ton’s 

zatior 
decid 


ton, | 


Speal 
woul 
um ¢ 
Boar’ 
tied 4 
Repr 
sities 


helpf 





there are 150 registered groups) 
really have something.” Welling- 
ton’s democratic methods of organi- 
zation were praised. Bruce county 
decided it was slipping a bit. Carle- 
ton, Lanark and Renfrew found a 
Speakers’ Bureau in their area 
would be a great aid. Ontario For- 
um organization and National Film 
Board rural circuits are inextricably 
tied together, decided the gathering. 
Representatives from the Univer- 
sities Adult Education Board proved 
helpful. 


Toronto Pools Films 


In Toronto a Central Community 
Film Council was established early 
in January to co-ordinate the work 
of neighbourhood film libraries. 
Groups in New Toronto, West To- 
ronto, North Toronto, the Beaches 
district and the Silverthorn-Mt. 
Dennis-Rogers Road area all recent- 
ly organized committees to provide 
film services for their individual 
neighbourhoods, and the evident 
advantages of combining their sepa- 
rate film resources led to plans for 
a central council. 

Twenty organizations including 
ommunity councils, neighbourhood 
film libraries and community centres 
were represented at the inaugural 
meeting, where it was decided that 
a member from each community 
council and city-wide organization 
should be included on the council. 
Their duties will be to arrange for 


the best use of films already on hand 
and to select and distribute new 
films acquired from time to time for 
the use of Toronto groups. 

Arrangements have been made to 
pool all films at present in Toronto 
and to place one print of each in a 
central film library to be located in 
the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation Building at 106 St. George St. 
Duplicate prints will be distributed 
among the neighbourhood film lib- 
raries. Other plans of the new 
Council include neighbourhood train- 
ing courses in film projection, ex- 
tension of neighbourhood libraries 
and the correlation of film activity 
with the community council move- 
ment in Toronto. 


New Community 
Centres in N.B. 


Two N.B. towns plan community 
centres. In Hillsboro, townspeople 
are starting out to raise $15,000 for 
a war memorial in honor of veterans 
of both wars. The memorial is to 
take the form of a community rink 
which will provide skating, hockey 
and even curling for those who are 
interested. The rink offers amuse- 
ment and entertainment for people 
of all ages. 

The other town is Hartland. 
Mayor C. R. Allen states that it was 
the considered opinion of the council 
that any memorial erected should 
take the form of a community centre, 
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long discussed and advocated by 
local clergymen and others interested 
in youth work. Local citizens are 
convinced that a community centre 
could only be possible if undertaken 
with the support of all the people, 
not only of Hartland, but of the sur- 
rounding area. The town council 
and the local branch of the Cana- 
dian Legion are sparking the pro- 
ject. 


Victoria Film 
Council Activity 


The Greater Victoria Film Coun- 
cil organized last October has al- 
ready established an exceptional re- 
cord of community service. All 
Victoria groups interested in using 
films have been invited to send 
representatives to this Councii 
which is building up a film library in 
the Victoria Public Library and 
making available the necessary pro- 
jection facilities. 

Among the varied organizations 
taking advantage of the Council’s 
services are the Y.M.C.A., So-Ed 
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describe actual projects and 
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We pay one dollar for each 
news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 











Club, the Victoria Welsh Society. 
the Lake Hill Credit Union, the 
Metchosin Civil Defense League and 
the Greater Victoria Philatelic 
Society. A program of films on 
international co-operation was ar- 
ranged recently for the Victoria 
Branch of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, which has 
planned a follow-up lecture to deal 
with the results of the U.N.O.’s ini- 
tial meetings. 

In addition to providing special 
showings such as these, the Greater 
Victoria Film Council is sponsor- 
ing a_ series of projectionist 
training classes and encouraging the 
growth of film forums by public 
demonstrations of forum techniques. 


x * * 


Community College 


A Community College, designed 
for those whose only qualification 
for admission is a felt need for in- 
struction, has been set up at Temple 
University (Philadelphia), reports 
Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, vice presi- 
dent. Functioning as a_ separate 
administrative unit, the new college 
will offer a program of both day and 
evening classes. 

An advisory council that includes 
representatives of industry, labor, 
religious and social organizations, 
war veteran groups and the city 
school system, will assist in the de- 
velopment of courses and prevent 
duplication of services “now being 
performed acceptably by other edu- 
cational agencies.” 





p> Pre-natal classes for parents 
can guarantee a healthy start for 
the yearly crop of Canadian 
babies. 


Mothers in Training 


By Jean McCrimmon 


SoME people, often men, observe 
with superiority that the modern 
young woman makes far too much 
fuss about having a baby. These 
people support their prejudices by 
pointing to the Eskimo, the early 
North American Indian, or the in- 
habitant of sqme remote Pacific 
island whose women are said to have 
their babies almost literally “on the 
run”, 

But these critics fail to take into 
account the fact that the woman of 
today is not living a primitive life. 
Whatever the infant mortality may 
be among the Eskimos, the tragic 
fact is that every year in Canada 
some 25,000 infants die, there are 
another 25,000 miscarriages and 
more than 1,000 mothers die from 
childbirth. During the war years, 
Canada’s infant death rate was 75 
per cent higher than that of New 
Zealand and 33 per cent higher than 
the United States. Canada lost more 
babies and mothers on the home 
front than soldiers on the battle 
front during these years. Ail this loss 
of life because there wasn’t enough 
“fuss” about the top priority busi- 
ness of bringing babies into this part 
of the world. 
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Unfortunately our educational sys- 
tem has, as yet, done little to prepare 
young people for parenthood—to 
acquaint them with the physical and 
emotional factors involved in marry- 
ing and having babies. Vast sums 
are spent to train soldiers, physi- 
cians, craftsmen, lawyers, teachers, 
but the training of mothers is largely 
left to chance, over the fence lore 
and such help as the already over- 
worked family physician can give. 
In the light of today’s scientific 
knowledge our present infant mor- 
tality rates appear barbaric. The 
problem is to apply this knowledge 
in the 300,000 homes where a baby 
is the major event of the year. 

A start has been made in this 
direction in Toronto. A _ training 
course for expectant mothers, spon- 
sored by the Welfare Council of the 
United Welfare Chest, is well estab- 
lished on a year-round basis. It is 
conducted as a public service without 
charge, with the object of reaching 
mothers irrespective of income. Four 
member agencies which are especial- 
ly concerned about adequate care of 
mothers and babies conduct the pro- 
gram. They are: Public Health 
Nurses (City Hall), St. Elizabeth 








Visiting Nurses, Victorian Order of 
Nurses, and Visiting Homemakers’ 
Association. These agencies felt that 
by pooling their resources they could 
to a comprehensive, educational job 
for expectant mothers. The nurses 
from the Victorian Order of Nurses, 
the St. Elizabeth Visiting Nurses, 
and the Department of Public Health 
Nurses conduct the classes on the 
hygiene of pregnancy, and the care 
of the young infant, while the nutri- 
tionists from the Visiting Home- 
makers’ deal with adequate health 
diet. All the material used for in- 
struction in the has been 
the Departments of 
and Psychology, 
versity of Toronto. 

The 


series 
approved by 
Obstetrics Uni- 


course is conducted as a 


series of ten weekly classes. Begin- 


ning with detailed information on 
the development of the foetus, the 
classes continue with the physical 
and mental changes in the mother. 
Then comes the 
of nutrition. 


“whys and hows” 
Layettes and actual 
demonstrations of bathing and dress- 
ing techniques and general care of 
the infant are presented in the con- 
cluding classes. 

Starting in the fall of 1944, the 
first course of ten classes was con- 
ducted simultaneously in three cen- 
tres, one in the west, one in the east, 
and one in the central part of the 
city. So much enthusiasm for the 
classes was shown by the mothers 
who attended, by physicians and by 
other health, family and child-caring 
organizations that the course is now 
presented on a year-’round basis in 
seven centres—Tuesdays, St. Clare’s 


Church, and West Toronto Y.W. 
C.A.; Wednesdays, Donlands United 
Church, and Glebe Rd. United 
Church; Thursdays, East Genera! 
Hospital; Fridays, St. Aidans 
Church, and Westmoreland United 
Church. 

Thought has been given to the 
techniques of presentation as weil as 
to the scientific soundness of the 
material. The “schoolroom” manner 
and relationship has been studious}; 
avoided ; the talks are informal; dis- 
cussion is encouraged; and _ indivi- 
dual questions are answered either 
in the group or in a personal inter- 
view after the classes. Refreshments 
are served to add a little nourish- 
ment and also to allow 
conversation 


time for 
casual among 
mothers. The friendly atmosphere oi 
the course is marked and in a num- 
ber of cases casual acquaintances 
have become close friends. 

Since nine out of ten 
attending are mothers of first babies, 
the display of layette garments and 
equipment is a highlight. A great 
variety of types of clothing hav 
been assembled. The nurse in attend- 
ance points out the design features 
that are most practical to use and 
most suitable for the infant. For the 
mother who is making her baby’s 
clothing, there are patterns and knit- 


almost 
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ting instructions for many sensible 
Since bathing and 
jressing are major events in every 


little garments. 


baby’s day, the nurse supervises 
sctual practise in which all the bath- 
ing equipment and clothing are used 
ind a large doll serves as proxy 
ior The Baby. 

Instructors have expressed sur- 
prise at the high level of interest 
shown in the more technical phases 
‘the course. Mothers have been 
very eager for information about the 
‘hanges occurring to themselves 
luring pregnancy and the step by 
tep development of the foetus. 
Many of them have related how the 

\versation with their husbands at 
the evening meal on the day of the 

urse has become a play-by-play 
eview of that day’s class activities. 
Indeed in one case, it was a father- 
to-be who was the prime mover in 
having his wife and his mother (who 
made her home with the couple) take 
he course so that both mother and 
randmother would be using the 

techniques in handling little 


ior. 


Nutrition is presented with a flair 


and early in the series. Charts, 
visuals illustrate the 
story of what the mother needs and 
why. Menus and recipes using the 
food essentials are given out. Family 
eating habits and food aversions are 
frankly discussed. One mother who 
disliked milk wanted to know if cal- 
‘ium tablets weren’t a good substi- 
tute. When she saw that it would 


and 


graphs 


take about 20 tablets a day to equal 
as much calcium as she would get 
from a quart of milk and when she 
saw that the same quart of milk 
gave her 90 per cent of her ribo- 
flavin, 40 per cent of her protein, and 
30 per cent of her vitamin A as well, 
her problem changed from one of 
substitution to one of camouflaging 
milk—eating it in puddings, sauces, 
soups, instead of drinking it. 
Throughout the entire course, an 
effort is made to build healthy men- 
tal attitudes. Full acceptance of the 
responsibility of motherhood is a 
primary requisite. Modern child- 
care practice is swinging away from 
rigid schedules that treat a baby like 
a machine to one which acknowl- 
edges variations in infants and their 
need to be loved. The day when a 
tense mother and a crying baby 
waited for each four-hour feeding is 
gone. If a baby has a three and a 
half-hour digestive pattern, he goes 
on a three and a half-hour schedule. 
A relaxed mother will have a relaxed 
baby which means better digestion, 
better sleep—a happier child. 
While this project has grown from 
three to seven centres, from an ex- 
perimental to a year-round basis, 
the Welfare Council realizes that the 
project represents only a beginning 
in “formal education” for mother- 
hood. The information which has 
benefited some 400 mothers should 
reach another 10,000 in 
300,000 across Canada. 


Toronto, 








— Sound community planning 
must be based on an understand- 
ing of the pioneer settlements and 
their people. 


Consider The Past 


By Elsie McLeod Murray 


CoMMuNITY planning has become 
a necessity. Impoverished country- 
sides, desolate villages and over- 
crowded cities are fast casting their 
blighting shadow across our natural- 
ly abundant province. The war 
brought quick changes and tempor- 
ary relief in the form of new indus- 
tries in widely distributed areas, in 
large migrations to training centres, 
and in the unprecedented demand for 
agricultural products. 3ut this 
quickened activity is artificial, and 
its permanent effect can be no more 
than a mere conjecture. Of one fact 
the face of this 
province will never again bear the 


we can be certain: 


lines known to our fathers, nor even 
those familiar to ourselves. Former 
sandbelts now produce fantastic 
riches for the tobacco trade; once- 
productive land waste ; 
swamps and marshes yield crops of 
garden truck usually to foreign-born 
workers ; reforestation is, in places, 
changing 


lies in 


the course of streams; 
more often the loss of our forests is 
causing the disappearance of the 
smaller waterways; the building of 
highways has rendered old road- 
ways useless. New industries, new 
processes in industry have robbed 


the countryside of the numerous 
mills and small manufacturies that 
at one time held the communities 
together, and have concentrated 
masses of our people into relativel 
small over- populated industrial 
areas. 

Can we afford to allow the past 
to die with the past? As has been 
said above, community planning has 
become a necessity that is recognized 
by our leaders—political, social and 
economic—and it must be equally 
well recognized that a satisfying 
blueprint for the future will never 
be produced without a knowledge oi 
the background of the community 
Kor example, we can be relatively 
certain that a different community 
consciousness and way of life will 
exist in a closely intermarried section 
of the province that is still pre- 
dominantly of Loyalist descent, from 
that found where later migrations 
of varied racial and religious stock 
penetrated the forests without the 
benefit of government surveyors, 
local courts, or roads, and where 
frontier conditions remain fresh in 
the memory of many still living. For 
example, the counties of Leeds and 


Grenville and the younger, more 





northern county of Bruce, might be 
ited. Due consideration must be 
viven to the inherited characteristics 
f each. 

The study of the locations of early 

justries will be effective in our 
ttempt to decentralize the crowded 
ianufacturing and to 
evelop new, appropriate activity in 
Are we sure that 
the forces that killed the small mill 
still formidable? 
Ontario villages have dwin- 
led because the railway cut them off 


centres 


ious areas. 


factory are 


Many 


rom easy means of transportation, 
ut with highway _ transport 
leveloped as it has been, need they 
The development 
{ electrical power in the cities has 
been given as the chief cause for the 
ntralization _ of 


remain isolated ? 


manufacturing 
But further development 

electrical power throughout the 
juuntry may conceivably bring about 
e opposite effect of decentralizing 
industry. Is it impossible that an 
ndustry once indigenous to a certain 
locality might not be revitalized? 


nterests. 


Having flourished once, given ade- 
quate encouragement, might it not 
Of course, many 
leserted villages must remain so. 
One very good reason for their 
lemise was given lately by the edi- 
tor of The Fergus News-Record, 
when he gave it as his opinion that 
iar too many villages were founded 
the boom periods of the past 
ntury. And we recognize, too, 
hat a number of pioneer industries, 
such as potash making, are no longer 
part of our economy. 
Solutions for the problem of 


) sO again? 


deserted villages, overcrowded cities 
and waste farm lands will not be 


found easily, but it is evident that 
the study of the economic possibili- 


ties of the various parts of the coun- 
try must include a study of the suc- 
cess or failure of each community in 
the past before adequate and per- 
manent plans may be laid for the 
future. 

So far I have tried to give our 
study of the past a practical basis, 
but equally as important as the eco- 
nomic developments that may de- 
volve from such a study, is the 
intrinsic value of community pride 
Pride 
in family has too often been the 
only impetus toward historical inter- 
est. 


and national consciousness. 


Without minimizing the im- 
portance of the more outstanding 
and vigorous members of the pioneer 
settlement, we must take an interest 
in all its members whatever their 
capacity or walk in life. A know- 
ledge of their everyday life, their 
homes, their food, their clothes, how 
they acquired them and how much 
they paid for them, teaches us much 
of the kind of people they were and 
the characteristics necessary for 


existence and for success in the 
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pioneer era. With this knowledge 
we may learn to understand their 
descendants. 

Early methods of instituting and 
practising local government and local 
law courts, of organizing social, 
literary, athletic, and agricultural 


societies, and of founding churches, 
schools, benefit lodges, and benevo- 
lent societies, are little known to us 
now, but a wealth of light could be 
shed on the social conditions of to- 
day, if a more thorough understand- 
ing of the background of our insti- 


tutions existed. An earlier age was 
free of many of our present-day 
problems. On the other hand, at 
certain periods, and in certain 
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localities, there were outbreaks 9; 
lawlessness and social and politica] 
unrest such as our generation has 
never seen. How were they deal; 
with by the community of the time? 

Recently it was suggested that. jj 
a paper were prepared, entitled 
“Statute Labour Has Passed 
Ontario,” and treated as a study in 
economics and social psychology, 2 
major factor in the rural problem 
of today might be unearthed. Usual- 
ly the work was undertaken with 
pride when the farmer was respon- 
sible for his own improvements. He 
kept the road clear, he cut the weeds, 
often he planted trees. In such 
communities a mutual pride was felt 
by the neighbours as a result of their 
co-operative effort. Machinery and 
electricity have brought both wealth 
and despair to the farmer, but good 
or bad, the machine age is here to 
stay. Co-operative ownership of 
machinery is suggested as a solution. 
The difficulties of a 
farmer, working without adequate 
machinery, however, are not as for- 
midable as those met by his father, 
when he was faced with clearing the 
land and breaking the virgin soll 
single-handed and without the ele- 
mentary tools of husbandry. B 
neither did the pioneer succeed alone 
He was neither a superman nor 4 
magician. He, too, learned to co- 
operate, for it was with the help o! 
his neighbours, with the common 
use of the implements and_ stock 
which existed in the commuity, an¢ 
by turning his hand to good account 
as occasion arose, that he succeeded. 

Granted that the past has lessons 


mn 


present-day 
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jor the future, who is to make the 
study that will bring to light the 
authentic facts in our history? The 
research and knowledge of many 
nersons must be pooled before any 
comprehensive historical survey of 
even a small community may be 
completed. Suggestions for the ap- 
pointment of county historians have 
been made. Obviously such work 
should have leadership and a central 
integrating force, but it is equally 
obvious that no one person can, him- 
self, carry on research along the 
many lines that must be investigated, 
and at the same time record this 
wealth of information, not forgetting 
folklore, which exists only in the 
minds of the people. 

Historical societies, adult educa- 
tion groups, schools, junior historical 
societies, Or any existing organi- 
zations, might adopt such a pro- 
gramme. People with special inter- 
ests and hobbies can direct them 
along historical channels with en- 
thusiasm, produce valuable 
Photography, for instance, 
must play an important part. The 
photographs of churches, schools, 
stores, houses, and barns of every 
period, should be collected and pre- 
served. Fences, and even gateways, 
can be distinctive in different areas, 
and many of the old fence designs 
are passing from view. Pioneer 
tools and implements, how they 
made them and how they made use 
of them, if better known, 


and 
results. 


would 


have many a present-day application. 
Pictures and sketches of old tools, 


implements, 
mounted 


and furniture, when 
with descriptive notes, 


make a fascinating and valuable 
record of pioneer life. A collection 
of old photographs taken from family 
albums provide excellent material 
for the study of costume. At the 
present time, handicrafts are enjoy- 
ing a revival in interest. Collections 
of early hand work, wooden, brass, 
and iron tools and utensils, leather 
work, needlework, painting and 
pottery (all represented in the 
modern handicraft school) would 
form a nucleus of models of the 
workmanship, method and design as 
practised at one time in this country, 
and would do much toward inspiring 
a distinctive Canadian mark which, 
so far, most of our contemporary 
handicraft has lacked. 

In every county building there are 
archives differing chiefly in size 
only, from the national and pro- 
vincial archives. County records 
provide a myriad of information on 








court actions and their procedure, 
on property ownership (methods of 
purchase and mortgaging), on 
businesses and industries which 
through failure came before the 
courts of chancery. Within small 
township offices may be found the 
story of self-government in each 
the matters that 
touched it most closely. 

Assessment rolls usually in the 
township office, give the details of 
rateable property through the years, 
the type of houses, the number of 
cows and horses owned, the number 
of acres cleared and under culti- 
vation. 

Churches often possess records of 
vestry meetings or of births, deaths, 
marniages and other data. For 
many schools, early lists of pupils 
and teachers and the minutes of 
school section meetings have been 
preserved. From these not only can 
histories of the churches and schools 
be compiled, but names may be 
added to our knowledge of first 
residents. Such records, too, par- 
ticularly of the Presbyterian 
churches, where the conduct of 
members came before the elders or 
congregation for judgment, reflect 
vividly the social problems of the 


community, in 


day. 

Newspapers, of course, are the 
greatest single source of authentic 
historical information. Prices of 
food and other commodities, social 
events, political feelings, are all to 
be found in their varying fluctua- 
tions, within the pages of the local 
press. From the advertisements 
alone a lively picture of the vicinity 











might be built up. 


The minute-books of literary 
societies will tell of regular meetings 
of an intellectual type that the 
modern community would hesitate to 
attempt. The minutes of agri- 
cultural societies trace the changing 
trends in agriculture throughout the 
years. Letters and diaries provide 
colourful background and an insight 
into every-day life that cannot be 
attained elsewhere. Much _infor- 
mation can be gleaned from the 
stones in old cemeteries ; death dates 
tell the story of epidemics, and of 
our short-lived ancestors. 

A valuable survey of farms may 
be made either by an individual or 
a group, presented perhaps by map, 
possibly by chart, indicating the 
names of first settlers and the date 





Changes in owner- 
ship should be noted, giving dates. 
Extensive work in some places is 
being done in the location of mills 
and industries by map or charts 
showing the dates of their founding, 
and of their disappearance. This 
makes an important contribution to 
the study of geography, economics, 
and sociology. 

Maps, too, might be the medium 
for recording the nationalities of 
settlers as they changed through the 
years, or the agricultural develop- 
ment from a few acres of Indian corn 
and roots to mixed farming, and 
thence to the specialties of today. 
The map may simply portray the 
history of one phase of development, 
such as transportation, showing 
Indian trails, early roads, stage lines, 


§ their arrival. 


“given” roads, tolls, bridges, rail- 
ways. 

Historical excursions usually meet 
with enthusiasm, and are too seldom 
indulged in. Visits to scenes of past 
with a complementary 
old records arouse. the 
imagination in a way that the bare 
recital of fact never does. A deser- 


ictivities 
study of 


ted mill site, for instance, may be- 
come in one’s mind a hive of indus- 
try as one scans the pages of the 
early account-books of the business. 

One might go on indefinitely sug- 
gesting programmes and projects 
for individual or group’ work. 
People are interested in themselves 
and in their families, and in the 
things with which they are already 
acquainted. Co-operation should 
be expected, and in most cases will 
be given most generously. If 
through such activities an intelligent 
interest in our history could be 
awakened among even a portion of 
the population, a deeper appreciation 
would develop for those who played 
their part ingloriously in the building 
of the country, and a deeper pride 
of citizenship would be the result. 
The sum total of our knowledge of 
Canada would be greatly enriched 
and a continuity in our development 
would be insured. The heritage of 
the past must be carried into the 
future, and for this end, too great 
pains cannot be taken toward deci- 
phering and interpreting the now un- 
written stories of the past. 








Calling All Citizens 


FROM THE LISTENING END 


Citizens’ Forum groups express themselves frequently and vigorousl) 
on all aspects of the project: topics, speakers, study bulletins, discussion 
questions. This is good evidence of healthy participation. The following 
letter is a thoughtful evaluation by one Ontario group, which will interest 


many other Forum people. 


“Though our group sent in a report on January 22nd, we 
vould like to tell you how we feel about the Forums. 

Our group got together on October 30th, and have met 
every week since then (11 weeks in all). We have discussed 
freely and frankly the subjects presented in the printed pam- 
phlets against the knowledge gained through experience, and 
have no fault to find with the facts as presented. 

As a rule the speakers on the broadcasts have been men of 
knowledge and vision, but in answering the questions, we find 
we are traversing the same territory, and arriving at the same 
sense of frustration, in an effort to make an obsolete system 
fit the needs of a new world. 

On the international front we say “co-operate or perish”. 
At home we are confronted by diversified interests, unemploy- 
ment is growing, wages being depressed, price ceilings being 
lifted, and all the signposts pointing to the continuance of an 
economy of scarcity, in a world where thousands are dying for 
lack of goods. 

We wish to convey our appreciation of the job you as secre- 
tary and organizer of the Forums have done, but we are active 
people and theorizing and repeating high sounding phrases does 
not seem to be accomplishing enough.” 





To Farm Forums 





Dear Forum Folks: 


The tenth annual meeting of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
is history. Even as I write the delegates are dispersing, homeward bound 
by car and train and plane. It was a good meeting. Some said the best 
ever. The Federation of Agriculture is here to stay. 

You may wonder just exactly what a meeting of a farm organization in 
London, Ontario, has to do with you and why I should write about it. 
[here are several reasons. 

First of all you had a very definite place in the proceedings. The 
arm Forum broadcast of January 21st originated in the convention hall. 
fhe participants sat behind a table on the platform, facing the audience, 
each with his microphone. The crowd became still. Ab Kemp of the 
CBC said, “There’s just fifteen seconds more” and then the announcer 
began, “This is National Farm Radio Forum. .. .” 

It is hard to explain it but you came into that room then. Herb Han- 
nam, as Chairman, had described beforehand how all across Canada you 
were assembling in halls and schools and homes, greeting each other, 
sweeping the snow from your overshoes and settling round the radio. 
ie made it very real. As the discussion went on we could feel it going 
ut to you. We could tell that you were there. 

In the second place the CIA is a very staunch supporter of Farm 
Radio Forum. Not only is Mr. Hannam, busy man, Chairman of the 
National Committee but the CFA provides a grant of $5,000 per year. 

[his is considerably more than half our budget. From the CAAE comes 
$3,000 more). Considering the size of the budget of the CFA and the 
importance of its work this is generous. We use the funds to as great 
advantage as possible. We think they get good value. And they think so 
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Many people had very complimentary things to say about NFRF 
during the meeting. Our friends from the United States were particu- 
larly interested. Mr. Moore who was on the broadcast never tired of 
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asking questions about you and your work. Dr. Eric Englund of the 
United States Department of Agriculture complimented us all in his banquet 
address. In some things Canada is out ahead and NFRF is one. 

Thirdly the welfare of farm people everywhere is involved in the delibe- 
rations of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture—whether they realize j; 
or not. We have a voice now, a voice which is heard in the highest 
councils of the nation. The CFA speaks for you. Without the CFA part 
of the work of provincial and local farm organizations would be point- 
less and ineffective. Without the CFA Canadian agriculture would have 
no direct representatives in these new fields of international endeavour 
which are becoming so important and so full of promise. Without the 
CFA your financial position would not be what it is today. 

This London meeting particularly concerned itself with some very 
far-reaching matters of policy— prices, subsidies, grading of livestock, 
farm income tax, old age pensions. These were a few topics discussed 
at length. The decision to participate in a world conference of agricultural 
producers next May, may well prove the most momentous decision of all. 
A world Federation of Agricultural Producers is likely to be established 
there. It will represent agriculture in the international councils of the 
world which will decide whether you and I live out our days in peace or 
face obliteration. 

On concluding his opening presidential address Mr. Hannam said 
“Most nations have been successful in establishing and maintaining law 
and order within their national borders. They know the plan and they 
have made it work. Now together they must establish a plan for law and 
order within the border of our ‘one world’ and make it work. The com- 
plete United Nations program is the start; the end is some form of world 
government or, as Tennyson had the vision and courage to dream oi 
publicly as far back as 1842, the parliament of man and federation of the 
world. It could come true in our day.” 


Yours sincerely, 


RAutpuH S. STAPLES 





» Can we expect Farm Forums 
to influence government action? 
Here is a challenge to rural citi- 
zens. 


Supremacy of The Community 
By Andrew Hebb 


lr Farm Radio Forum is to sur- 
vive, and thrive, there should be a 
learer understanding of its pos- 
sibility of influencing government. 
There has been too much acceptance 
i the idea that from compilations of 
farm Radio Forum reports govern- 
ments learn what farm people think 
ind want, and that they then act or 
ire influenced toward action. 
are not moved so 
easily, and it would not be well if 
they were. 


Governments 


is too much faith in the 
mpact on governments of the col- 
lective opinion from a Farm Radio 
l‘orum discussion. This 
tempt to farm 


There 


is to at- 


run opinion up 


through a funnel to the government 


concerned. It would be better to 
spray it up through a sprinkler, so 
that it might hit the target from a 
thousand angles. The sure way to 
secure government action is to in- 
fluence public opinion, so that not 
nly the Farm Radio Forum seg- 
ment but as much as possible of the 
whole population favours the desired 
ction. The Farm Radio Forum 
broadcasts are an important contri- 
bution to this end, but the action- 


hungry Forum members themselves 
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can do much more than they are now 
doing to influence their fellow citi- 
zens. 

They can be ever organizing new 
Farm Radio Forum groups, for their 
educational value and as a means 
of mobilizing public opinion; and 
both old groups and new groups can 
make much more use of their local 
press. Some groups are now giving 
a good demonstration of what all 
might do in keeping their com- 
munities posted on the discussions 
that take place and the conclusions 
reached. Farm Radio Forum mem- 
bers should regard the local news- 
paper report to their own community 
as at least equal in importance to the 
report they make to the provincial 
Forum secretary. 

Publicity which attempts to in- 
fluence others is democratic action. 
In a democracy favorable public 
opinion must precede govermment or 
local community action. The press 
facilitates the creation of public 
opinion. Expressing and reporting 
opinion, the press is an essential link 
between the individual and the com- 
munity, and between the community 
(or the people) and government. 
Thomas Carlyle attributed to Ed- 








mund Burke the statement that 
“there were three estates in parlia- 
ment; but, in the reporters’ gallery 
yonder, there sat a fourth estate 
more important than they all.” 
There is some doubt about whether 
Burke made this oft-quoted remark, 
but there is no doubt that he had 
a keen sense of the people’s parti- 
cipation in government. It might 
be closer to his thought to say that 
the people or the community con- 
stitute, not the fourth, but the first 
“estate of the realm”—a legislative 
chamber whose approval a measure 
must gain before it can pass through 
parliament. 


This conception of government is 
important to Farm Radio Forum 
folks. Burke wrote that legislative 
rights cannot “be exercised without 
regard to the general opinion of 
those who are governed... . In 
effect, to follow, not to force the 
public inclination; to give direction, 
a form, a technical dress and a speci- 
fic sanction, to the general sense of 
the community is the true end of 
legislation.” In a recent volume 
another Carlyle—Dr. A. J. Carlyle, 
an English political scientist—com- 
ments: “Burke was turning from 
the doctrine that political liberty 
finds its essential character in the 
supremacy of law to a larger and 
more penetrating conception of the 
nature of the authority which lies 
behind the law, and even behind the 
legal authority of such a supreme 
body as the parliament of Great 
Britian, and that is the living author- 
ity of the community.” Burke also 


said: “This servitude” (to public 
opinion ) “is to the Houge of Com- 
mons (like obedience to the divine 
law) perfect freedom.” Dr. Carlyle 
comments that Burke thought that 
“in the last resort political liberty 
means neither the supremacy of 
the law, nor the supreme authority 
of a representative assembly, but the 
supremacy of the community (‘the 
people’ he calls it).” 

But let not Farm Radio Forum 
people suppose that Burke would 
accept public opinion which he con- 
sidered unsound. A member of 
parliament represented not a riding, 
but a nation, and he might stand be- 
fore his electors and say: “I did not 
obey your instructions. No, I con- 
formed to the instructions of truth 
and nature, and maintained your 
interest, against your opinions, with 
a constancy that became me... . | 
am to look, indeed, to your opinions; 
but to such opinions as you and | 
must have five years hence.” Farm 
Radio Forums are interested not 
merely in propaganda, but principal- 
ly in education—of themselves and 
their fellow citizens. They want 
action but wise action based on 
study. 





ANDREW HEBB is Editor of 
the Rural Co-operator in To- 
ronto. Previously he was for 10 
years Editor of the Newmarket 
(Ontario) Era and Express, one 
of the outstanding weekly news- 
papers in Canada. 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Experiment in Leadership Training 
By Edward W. Sheffield 


One way to discover the needs of 
adult education leaders in a com- 
munity is to guess at those needs, 
attempt to satisfy them, and then see 
how far you have fallen short of 
accomplishing your purpose. 

This was the experience of the 
Public Affairs Committee of the Ot- 
tawa Y.M.C.A. which, in co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian Association 
For Adult Education, sponsored an 
eight-week course in leadership for 


idult education in the fall of 1945. 


CLIENTELE 


It was felt that the course would 
be of most use to people already 
giving leadership to adult activities 
in the city, but who had had no pro- 
fessional training the _ task. 
\ccordingly, registration was limited 
to men and women who were pres- 
ently in such posts of responsibility. 

\ total of 24 took the course. In 
he numbers indicated, they repre- 
sented the following nine types of 


for 


ganization: Church young people’s 
cieties, 2; Ottawa Citizens’ Forum 
Council, 1; Ottawa Civil Service 
Recreational Association (RA), 7; 
National Board, 3: Public 
school recreation activities, 2; Social 
work, 2; Y.M.C.A. Red Triangle 


Film 


ms 
r 
ms, 
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Club, 2; Y.M.C.A. So-Ed program, 
4; Y.W.C.A., 1. 

The organizations from which 
they came were engaged in a wide 
variety of adult program, and the 
leadership experience of the repre- 
sentatives was just as various. It 
was a heterogeneous group. 


Course CONTENT 


The eight sessions of the course, 
each of two hours’ duration once a 
week, were devoted to the considera- 
tion of four aspects of adult educa- 
tion. Topics and the persons who 
accepted responsibility for the vari- 
ous parts of the program are out- 
lined below: 


1. Principles of adult education: 
two sessions. 


(i) “The Story of Adult Educa- 
tion in Canada”; Dr. E. A. Corbett, 
Director, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 
Education, Action”; Capt. Frank 
Park, Editor, Canadian Affairs, 
Canadian Information Service. 


“Information, 


(ii) “Planning and Organization 
for Adult Activity”; a symposium 
under the chairmanship of John P. 
Kidd, Manager, Ottawa Civil Ser- 
vice Recreational Association. 








2. Things to do: three sessions. 

(iii) “Discussion Groups and 
Public Meetings”; Dr. James A. 
Gibson, Chairman, Public Affairs 
Committee, Ottawa Y.M.C.A. 

(iv) “Social Recreation for Or- 
ganized Groups”; Dr. P. O. Ripley, 
Chairman, Physical Department 
Committee, Ottawa Y.M.C.A. 

(v) “Appreciation of the Arts”; 
Wm. R. Cook, Executive Director, 
Sports College; Deane H. Russell, 
Secretary, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Canadian Hand Arts and 
Crafts; G. Winston Sinclair, Sir 
George Williams College. 

3. Resources to aid adult leaders: 
two sessions. 

(vi) “Films, Filmstrips and Film 
Forums in Adult Education”; J. R. 
Kidd, Secretary for Adult Program, 
Ottawa Y.M.C.A.; Harry Campbell, 
National Film Board. 

(vii) “The Library, Pamphlets, 
Recordings, Graphic Materials, 
etc.”; F. C. Jennings, Librarian, 
Ottawa Carnegie Public Library; 
J. R. Kidd, Secretary for Adult Pro- 
gram, Ottawa Y.M.C.A.; Dr. Carter 
B. Storr, Chairman, Adult Program 
Committee, Ottawa Y.M.C.A. 


4. Evaluation: one session. 

(viii) “Making Adult Education 
Educational” ; E. F. Sheffield, Regis- 
trar, Sir George Williams College, 
and chairman of the course. 


METHOD 


In planning the course, the com- 
mittee hoped not only to introduce 
appropriate topics for discussion, but 
also to demonstrate in the conduct 


of the course itself as many group 
education methods as possible. 
Accordingly, the first session was 
designed to illustrate the lecture and 
the forum; the second illustrated the 
symposium and the panel discussion: 
group discussion was included ;; 
the first three and the eighth ses- 
sions; demonstration and discussion 
were methods used in the fourth and 
fifth sessions; a part of the sixth 
session took the form of a filn 
forum; field trips (to a meeting oj 
a film forum, and to the public 
library) were incorporated in the 
sixth and seventh sessions ; resourc: 
leaders were used in four of the eigh: 
meetings; pamphlets and graphi 
illustration were used throughout. 
While some of the evening: 
showed how effective a meeting can 
be if thoroughly prepared and ar- 
ranged beforehand, there were the 
inevitable occasions when the demon- 
stration was of how not to do it 


That did not have to be planned, but 
it was possible to make capital o/ 
such occasions. 


The overall plan of the course was 
intended, as well, to illustrate good 
pedagogical method by providing, 
first, an orientation to the subject, 
following that with the presentatio: 
of the subject, and concluding wit! 
summary and evaluation. Continuity 





LT. EDWARD W. SHEF- 
FIELD, R.C.N. (R.), on leave 
of absence from Sir George 
Williams College, Montreal, was 
chairman of the project re- 
ported in this article. 











‘hroughout the course was achieved 
through the course chairman who 
presided at all meetings. 


EVALUATION 


At the closing session of the course 
the chairman spent some time re- 
viewing and summarizing the course, 
nd then asked for comments and 
riticism from members of the group. 
He got both aplenty. 

While there was recognition that 

it too much should be expected 
irom so short a course, participants 
expressed the wish that there had 
heen more specific treatment of the 
rious topics covered. The consen- 
sus seemed to be that there were too 
ew occasions when discussions “got 
lown to brass tacks.” Typical com- 
ment in this vein was: “I have a 
creater appreciation of the value of 
andicrafts, but I still don’t know 
how to get a group in leather work 
started.” 

One member, whose current task 
s the organization of adult program 

a local high school building, ob- 
served: “I had hoped to discover 
ere some people with skills on 
whom I could call for assistance in 
running square dances, games nights 
and so on, but there is no one here 


ny better able to do those specific 


things now than when the course 
started.” 

There was also a concerted wish 
t printed material from which step- 
»y-step guidance could be obtained 
or the planning and organizing of 
arious activities—in effect a manual 
r adult leaders. Related to that 
vas the suggestion that there should 


be in the city a clearing house or 
bureau to which a leader could turn 
for assistance in discovering resource 
leaders, equipment, printed mate- 
rials, recreation space and the like. 

All agreed that they had become 
better oriented to adult education— 
had a new understanding of prin- 
ciples, had widened their horizons 
and learned of some new resources. 
The course, they thought, had pro- 
vided a good introduction but should 
be followed by more concentrated 
training in specific program areas, 
and in techniques of organization. 
Two types of leaders are needed, 
they concluded: organizers and re- 
source leaders—people who could 
teach skills or supervise specific 
types of program. 


AcTION REQUIRED 


To satisfy the principal needs dis- 
covered, these things should be pro- 
vided for adult education leaders in 
Ottawa: 

(1) Further training for those 
who may be termed the organizers 
of adult groups. 

(2) Training for resource leaders. 
This discovering 
people who have skills and the will 
to share them, and teaching them 
how to become adult group leaders 
in their respective fields. 


would involve 


(3) Provision of a clearing house 
in the city, to be used by all local 
adult groups for the sharing of in- 
formation about resource leaders, 
space and equipment or activities, 
and supplies and materials. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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FILM KITS 
MopDERN research in the field of social 
communication has shown that radio 
is a more powerful educational tech- 
nique if it is reinforced by books and 
pamphlets. The spoken word reaches 
its maximum effectiveness if it is com- 
bined with the printed word. The 
National Film Board of Canada has 
recently experimented with the co- 
ordination of the printed word with 
the visual and auditory impression of 
the film. 

This is how it is being done. 
of material have 
tractive folders 


Kits 
been assembled in at- 
to accompany films 
featured on the Industrial and Trade 
Union Circuits. These kits are de- 
signed to assist those who present the 
film showing. Through the medium of 
the National Film Board Field Repre- 
sentative, the content of printed infor- 
mation is thus disseminated directly 
or indirectly to the audience. General 
community groups interested in show- 
ing these films can obtain the use of 
the kit from their local film library. 

Let’s see what’s in a typical film 
kit. Take “Veterans in Industry”, 
which was released in December on 
the Trade Union Circuit. The local 
agency sponsoring the film showing 
will want first of all to ensure wide 
publicity. The kit includes (a) an at- 
tractive poster announcing the show- 
ing; (b) samples of effective radio 
announcements which might be used on 
the local station; (c) a sample news- 
paper story to be adapted for the 
union or local press. 


The person who will show the fil 
must know in advance what it is about. 
In the kit is a mimeographed copy 0; 
the film’s continuity; a description of 
its contents; the script used in the 
discussion trailer which accompanies 
the film. 

This film is designed to be used as 
the basis of group discussion. Here 
again the kit has much to offer 
There’s a large poster, which sun- 
marizes graphically the road the 
veteran takes between his discharg: 
centre and a job. It can be put o 
the wall. A list of five provocativ 
questions can be used by the discussio: 
chairman to start the ball rolling. H 
will need to have at his finger tips 
good deal of background informatio: 
about rehabilitation provisions. The 
kit contains 


six excellent pamphlets 
which cover every aspect of the ai 


offered servicemen they become 
civilians. The chairman can 
equip himself with the revelant facts 
Group discussion need not be stymied 
because nobody knows the 
These pamphlets can be _ introduced 
directly to the audience as a sourc 
of further information, readily avail- 
able to any person who wants to stud) 
them at leisure. 

The film kit an ingenious 
original device for ensuring that 
film showing attains its maximu! 
educational effect. It is still in the 
experimental stages, but it marks 
significant advance in the combine’ 
use media of commuml- 
cation to produce a powerful impact. 
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HIGHLAND DOCTOR 


Highland Doctor 16 mm. Black and 
White, 3 reels, 21 minutes. Pro- 
duced by Paul Rotha in 1943 for 
the British Ministry of Information 
for the Department of Health of 
Scotland. 

Were there nothing more in High- 

land Doctor than the wildly beautiful 

scenes of northern Scotland and the 
warm brogue of the crofters who live 
there, this film would still hold a place 
as a cultural subject. But there is 
more than that. Highland Doctor stirs 
one with excitement. It stirs one be- 
cause of the success of a particular 
struggle for the betterment of human 
welfare; stirs one because application 

s possible in many parts of this coun- 
try. 

The Scottish Highlands and the Is- 
lands which border them have known 
the services of doctors, but they have 
always been few in number. They 
travelled by trap, by boat, or on fo_+. 
Thus travel took time. Under such 
conditions the doctors could render 
only inadequate service. They were 


poorly paid by a poor population. 


And this was only thirty years ago. 
In 1912 the Dewar Committee was 


established by the British Parlia- 
ment to survey the needs of the area. 
\s a result, an annual government 
zrant has been made for medical ser- 
vice to the Highlands and Islands. 
It includes nursing and hospital care 
| covers the broad fields of “pre- 
vention, treatment and alleviation”. 
New doctors were attracted because of 
higher income levels which made them 
independent of payment by the people. 
Hospitals were enlarged and modern- 
ized; nurses were better trained. 

So the story goes. In the film, it un- 
tolls in the life of a woman—the wife 
f a fisherman. The medical service 
enables the doctor to call in a specialist 
to consult on her case and within a 
lew hours she can be flown by air 
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ambulance to Glasgow for an urgent 
operation. The history of the service 
comes out in dialogue between the 
resident doctor and the specialist. It 
is admitted that the scheme is still 
incomplete but that it is an amazing 
achievement which could only have 
been possible with a government sub- 
sidy. 

During the dialogue there is no 
accompaniment, but the music swells 
up in the intervals like the wind which 
sweeps across the fields. 

For adult educators, here is no blue 
print which can be passed on for the 
establishment of rural health schemes. 
But it is a vision of what might be 
achieved. 

Highland Doctor will be of inter- 
est to audiences generally, but it will 
be especially significant for rural 
groups. Because it is not a Canadian 
film and because the service it 
describes is not applicable in its en- 
tirety, it will be best if used with a 
verbal introduction. 

Highland Doctor is available through 
quite a number of Film Libraries 
across Canada. It is also for rent 
from the National Film Society, 172 
Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Sytv1A F. CAMPBELL 


ABOUT FACES 


About Faces 16 mm. _ Black and 
White, Sound, 11 minutes. Pro- 
duced in 1941 by Sound Masters, 
Incorporated, for the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Because there are few pictures on 

the care of the teeth, About Faces is 

noteworthy. It has been made with the 
best advertising techniques. There is 
no hint of uplift and the approach is 
light and humorous. Even the music 
is in this vein, and a small amount of 
animation is incorporated. 

The audience is told the story of a 


handsome young man whose success 








is attributed to careful dental care from 
the tender age of two. Here is the 
secret to good looks, good job, romance 
and service to his country. Sales 
talk is on every front and because it is 
popular, it is not hard to take. Hence, 
at least some of the lesson will go 
over. Brief mention of enlistment in 
the armed forces will date the film only 
slightly. 

Among people who look upon teeth 
as accessories which normally come 
and go, dental care is an important 
lesson. Especially in rural areas which 
have inadequate dental service, it is 
worth stressing that the state of one’s 
teeth affects health. Few medical 
schemes cover this area, yet it is an 
aspect which should be incorporated in 
them. 

About Faces will be good for general 


audiences, either rural or urban. |t 
will be particularly helpful when used 
in conjunction with such a picture as 
Highland Doctor for showing to 
groups planning to establish their own 
health schemes. 

About Faces is available for preview 
showing only from the National Filn 
Board, Ottawa, and for rent from the 
National Film Society, 172 Welling- 
ton Street, Ottawa. 

Sytvia F. CAMPBELL 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


The community film service of the 
National Film Board ts making avail- 
able in April many films on housing 
and town planning, for the use of or- 
ganizations interested in this topic. 
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SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 


Climbing Our Family Tree by Alex 
Novikoff. Illustrated by John 
English. A Young World Book, 
Progress Books, Toronto. 1945. 
96 pp. $2.50. 

Ir asked whether we “believed in” 

evolution, most of us would say “Yes, 

of course”; but when it comes to 
understanding what it really means, or 
letting the idea of evolution be a posi- 
tive force in our lives, that is a dif- 
ferent matter. Evolution is accepted 
in educational circles today but has 
not yet been fully integrated into the 
thinking and actions of our generation. 

(We are actually too close to Charles 

Darwin!) Whether or not it does 

the generation 


become so for next 


lepends on the opportunities which we 


offer them to under- 


and of 


gain a sound 
standing of its implications 
how it works. 

Climbing Our Family Tree is an 
introduction to evolution, with a 
tresh vivid approach”, by the instructor 
n biology at Brooklyn College, New 
‘ork, for modern and girls. 
hile today’s young people will not 
read it easily and enthusiastically 
ithout encouragement, most of them 
| be attracted by the originality and 
our of the illustrations and many 
ill be led to the text by their vital 
nd instructive pictorial diagrams. 
Since the sources of the picture 
aterial are the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Field Museum of 


Vath 


ural History in Chicago, and the 

New York Zoological Society, 
ir scientific accuracy can be taken 
granted. 


boys 


As for the text itself, it is( for so 
brief a presentation) an amazingly 
clear and even exciting account of 
the last two billion years, and of the 
significant changes, adjustments, false 
starts and successful achievements 
made since life began. 

If the cue to tomorrow’s world may 
be found in the history of past gener- 
ations, perhaps, even more truly, we 
may find the guide-post for our next 
advance by seeing man’s origins and 
progress in a new perspective. Cer- 
tainly the brief pages of this book 
transport the reader to a new dimen- 
sion, a fourth dimension as it were, of 
time. 

“Tf we had a motion picture projec- 
tor that could speed up so fast that 
we could watch ten million years go 
by in one minute. ... ‘The March 
of Species’ would take about an hour 
and forty minutes... . The first 
species of man comes in less than 40 
seconds before the close; the modern 
species of man only seven-thousandths 
of one second before the end.” With 
such vividness and in about the same 
reading time, we are shown this march 
of the species. 

Yet this experience is invigorating 
rather than overwhelming. The 
author makes his readers aware of 
constant change, both purposeful and 
itself changing. Towards the end, he 
makes us aware of both opportunity 
and challenge. 

“Will man give way to a new kind 
of creature as every other dominant 
type before him has done? Will his 
body evolve into some other animal 











or has his bodily evolution stopped? 
Animals could not free themselves from 
nature but man can... . It looks as 
though man is the last important step 
in evolution ...he is progressing 
faster than ever but this is a different 
kind of progress. ... Up till now, 
freedom depended on the evolution of 
new bodily structures. That is why 
freedom took so many million years to 
grow. But man’s body, with his 
thinking brain, and his hands which 
can use the tools his brain designs, 
made it possible for him to free him- 
self as no other animal ever could. 
Man’s further freedom depends on 
changes in his way of living. Now 
purpose and planning become pos- 
sible.” 


If this is the lesson that biology 
and evolution have to teach, we can- 
not afford to ignore it or leave it to 
the science specialists. We all need 
to learn it. This is the clearest, brief- 
est and most fascinating statement I 
have yet discovered. It should serve 


a need, perhaps unrecognized, of many 
adults and young people today. 


Mary AvIson 


How The Automobile Learned to Run 
by M. Ilin. Progress Books, To- 
ronto. 1945. 29 pp. $1.85. 

Book Stores today display a great 
number of children’s books which give 
information about the products and 
processes of our industrial civilization. 
They range from the simplest of pic- 
ture books about airplanes and trains 
for the three year old, to more com- 
plicated accounts of science for the 
teen-agers. Most of them have a good 
deal of merit. 

This book is somewhat different, for 
it deals with the evolution of our most 
common means of transportation, the 
automobile, in terms that ten-to-twelve 
year olds, and even older children, will 


understand and like. The steps be. 
tween the first steam coach, which 
panted slowly along London roads 
over a hundred years ago (complete 
with pipes and feet), and today’s jeep, 
are sketched in terms of increasing 
adaptability of form to function. Mr 
Ilin states the principle around which 
he builds his story in this way: “Al 
things have their particular shapes, 
the shapes that work best for them, 
and that’s why the automobile looks 
the way it does today.” 


The evolution of the automobile is 
not portrayed merely as the growth 
of a machine. The story of the social 
crisis which always accompanies the 
introduction of new technology plays 
a central part. The author tells of 
the war between the established stage- 
coach owners and the promoters oi 
the radical new means of transporta- 
tion. A steam coach explosion 
Scotland in 1834, for example, wa: 
emphasized widely in the press of th« 
day in a lurid cartoon of flying bodies 
and shattered limbs, in the hope that 
the public would refuse to entrust itself 
to this dangerous new machine. Stag: 
coach interests succeeded in having 
the most comical laws passed to ham- 
per the development. For example, 
at one time it was made compulsory 
for a man with a red flag to walk 
sixty yards ahead of the steam coach 
to warn people that it was coming! 

This book was written for Russia! 
children, and has been admirably trans- 
lated into English. From a parent's 
point of view, the interesting feature 
is that it illuminates the social func- 
tion of this particular machine, and 
relates it to the development of indus- 
trial society over the past hundred 
years. From the child’s point of view, 
it is a gay and amusing story with 
delightful pictures. This is a happy 
combination, and one not found too 
frequently in the current lot of chil- 
dren’s literature. 

ANNE BRIGDEN 
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REPORT ON RELIGION 

Young Canada and Religion: Ca- 
nadian Youth Commission Report. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1946. 
114 pp. $1.00. 

luis is the most extensive sampling 
of youth opinions on religion yet 
undertaken in Canada. The Youth 
Commission committee responsible for 
carrying this through are quick to 
ssert the limitations of the survey. 
They feel that the number of service- 
men submitting views is rather too 
small, and that the persons intensively 
interviewed were perhaps drawn 


Jjightly too much from so-called the 
respectable” sections of the com- 
munity. Considerable difficulty was 
obtaining detailed 
opinions from those young people 
untagonistic or indifferent to religion, 


experienced in 


sented in the national polls conducted 
by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

Nevertheless, the Youth Commission 
as succeeded in gaining extensive 
lata on young people’s attitudes to 
religion in both Protestant and Catho- 
lic circles. One appreciates the very 
ble editing which classifies and ana- 
lyses views so clearly that the report 
hecomes an engrossing document. 

Unlike the first Youth Commission 
Report, “Young Canada and Jobs”, 
his makes no general recommendations 

action. “We have not... at- 
tempted to find a definition of religion 
to which all Canadian Youth will sub- 
scribe. Still less have we tried to 
establish a consensus of religious 
opinion or common ground of belief 
vhich would embrace all shades of 
thought, creed and opinion. We felt 
that our terms of reference lay rather 
in the field of fact-finding ; that it was 
ur business to discover as far as 
possible what are the actual thoughts 
nd convictions of Canadian Youth and 
to what extent religion is a conscious 





THIS IS THE PEACE 


Edited by Violet Anderson. Ad- 
dresses given at the Canadian In- 
stitute on Public Affairs, August 18 
to 25, 1945. Subjects include: The 
San Francisco Charter, The Recon- 
struction of Europe, The Future of 
Japan, Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 
Canadian-American Relations in the 
Pacific, The Dominion Proposals on 
Social Security, 1945. $1.25. 


YOUNG CANADA 
AND RELIGION 


Compiled by the Canadian 
Youth Commission. ‘However 
callow and uninformed they appear 
in several of their depositions the 
young people are realistic. Even 
their lack of knowledge must be 
viewed by the Churches as, in part, 
due to its relative failure. Every 
minister should study the Report.” 
—Canon W. W. Judd. $1.00. 


YOUTH CHALLENGES 
THE EDUCATORS 


Compiled by the Canadian 
Youth Commission. “One of the 
most pressing problems in democ- 
racy today lies in the field of educ- 
cation. . . . This report should 
be read by everyone in Canada 
interested in the field of education.”’ 
— Norman McKenzie, President, 
The University of British Columbia. 
$1.00. 
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and active force in the lives of young 
people; and then to set forth these 
facts in as objective a manner as pos- 
sible”. This aim has been carried out 
most effectively. 

The findings are presented for the 
most part in the words of individual 
young people or youth organizations. 
They cover many important aspects of 
the subject, from views on gambling 
to suggestions for improving the 
church’s life and work. The Com- 
mission concludes that young Cana- 
dians are not on the whole irreligious, 
although they are not very articulate 
about creeds and theologies. Still 
youth recognizes the necessity for 
standards of conduct, and for some sort 
of guiding force, or life-objective. The 
church is definitely less influential 
than it was even a generation ago. 
Among Protestant young people there 
is considerable criticism of the church, 
and often the recognition of a dif- 
ference between religion and church- 
going. 

Many church leaders will find the 
opinions expressed in this document 
sobering and discouraging. Others 
will see great opportunities for 
religious development among young 
people provided a fresh approach, 
related to actual needs and interests, 
can be made. In any case, the facts 
uncovered by the Canadian Youth 
Commission can not be ignored. 


J. H. M. 


LEADING DISCUSSION GROUPS 


A Manual of Group Discussion, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana, Illinois. 1936. 
184 pp. 

Tus book is not new. Neither is it 

in any way outdated. It is an extreme- 

ly practical handbook which anyone 
responsible for leading or organizing 
group discussion will find suggestive. 

Although it was prepared especially 


to aid rural groups in organizing and 
conducting discussion meetings, it js 
entirely suitable for urban goups, 


The basic points are covered: what 
group discussion is; how to organize 
the discussion meeting; the chair. 
man’s job; the members’ responsibility, 
The method and purpose of group dis- 
cussion is explained in common sense 
language, with commonplace illustra- 
tions. In these respects it matches 
but doesn’t surpass other good books 
or pamphlets on the subject. The most 
original and perhaps most suggestive 
section deals with methods of “prim- 
ing the group-discussion pump’. 
Her are explained no less than 27 
different ways of setting the scenes 
for lively and spontaneous discussion 
Suggestions range from debates to true- 
false tests. They will stir the imagi- 
nation of group leaders, and stimulate 
their ingenuity in helping a group 
successfully over the first awkward 
moments. 

Almost a quarter of the manual is 
devoted to detailed discussion of how 
to prepare and deliver a speech. This 
may seem odd in a book on group 
discussion. It is included with the 
view that elementary knowledge of how 
to present facts and opinions to an 
audience is essential for speakers who 
want to introduce a topic for discus- 
sion. Beginners in public speaking 
will welcome many of the suggestions 
which seem so obvious,and yet are s0 
often unknown to the inexperienced. 
A brief section explaining the ele- 
ments of parliamentary procedure will 
make the manual doubly useful to 
those who serve as chairman for busi- 
ness meetings as well as discussion. 

The one thing lacking is a section 
on the psychology of the discussion 
group. A more explicit discussion of 
what special problems and opportuni- 
ties this offers would have been helpful. 


E. B. DALEs 
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Whether you are professionally concerned with 
the care of the aged oF na bled about the 
problems of older mem amily, whether 
you are already faced with the difficulties of old age 
or merely appr at it may have in 


store, this pook is for you. 


nsive as to wh 


the first chapter, 4 psychiatrist's view of 
e life span, t0 the last, in which an 
contributor tells, with wisdom, humor 


how it feels to be seventy-five, the vol- 
the capabili- 


family, 2” 
society aS W 


psychologists; administrators of 
others who work with the 
1d people h 


Social workers, 
old-age assistance, 


elderly have come i 
resources for us ivi ich are almost 


untapped today. New Goals Old Age: which 


sets forth some of the more recent ideas concerning 
f older people, is a stimulating 


‘nt of view: 
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PAMPHLETS 


CANADA IN UNO 


Canada and World Security, By Vin- 
cent Price, Canada Must Choose 
Series, Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1945. 41 pp. 25c 

THIs is a penetrating study of Can- 

ada’s responsibilities to UNO, com- 

bined with a clear and at times criti- 
cal analysis of our role at the San 

Francisco conference. It ends with a 

plea for closer unity among the Com- 

monwealth Nations as a means of 
strengthening international co-oper- 
ation. 

To many Canadians, 
foreign policy seems 
quantity, shrouded in 
toric. 


Canada’s 
an unknown 
veils of rhe- 
Mr. Price removes the veils and 
lays bare one important area of our 
foreign relations. He reminds us of 
Canada’s insistence in the old League 
of Nations, as late as 1936, that she 
had “no absolute commitments to apply 
military or even economic sanctions 
against an aggressor named the 
League.” 


by 


The pattern is repeated at the San 
Francisco Conference. “As a result 
of the ‘no vote—no fight’ campaign, 
staged by some of the smaller powers 
under the leadership of Canada, the 
San Francisco Conference decided to 
modify, and thereby weaken the obli- 
gation of the member nation by which 
they would provide immediate mili- 
tary assistance on the decision of the 
Security Council.” Mr. Price points 
out: “The Canadian stand at San 
Francisco may well have far-reaching 
consequences. It has sinister implica- 


wvailable 
cil of E 
should ¢ 





tions. It has injected 
world organization the 
‘reservations’ and ‘non participation’ 
In an extremely subtle manner, Can- 
ada has sown the seed of ‘qualified 
commitments’ . . . Is this to be Can- 
ada’s major contribution to the cause 
of collective security, during 
stormy and uncertain years that |i 
ahead ?” 

Here is a serious challenge to all 
Canadians concerned about the estab- 
lishment of world peace. This an 
other raised by Mr. Price 
merit widespread discussion in Can- 
ada. The author has very neatly re- 
vealed the significance of much-dis- 
cussed but little-understood aspects 
the United Charter (the “veto power”, 
improvement over the League of Na- 
structure, etc.). 
individuals concerned 
national affairs will find this one oi 
the most stimulating pamphlets yet 
published on Canada’s responsibilities 
for world security. 
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UNESCO 
The United Nations Educational, Sc- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
Published by the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship, 16 
Mariborough Ave., Ottawa. 16 pf 
Free 
This is the charter of UNESCO 
Here is a complete account of the 
final act of the London Conference 
which established this new __ inter- 
national oranization. As such it de- 
serves the closest study by all Cana- 


44 





dian educationists. This document is 
vailable free from the Canadian Coun- 
“il of Education for Citizenship, and 
should certainly be obtained in num- 
bers by all educational agencies. 

This is a straightforward outline 

the purposes and functions of 
UNESCO, its provisions for member- 
hip, executive board, general confer- 
nce, secretariat, finance, etc. Consti- 
tutions are apt to be dull, unless one 

; passionately interested in the or- 
vanization in question. This one, how- 
ver, begins with a magnificant pre- 

ible: The nations signing this 

nstitution declare 

“that since wars begin in the minds 
fmen, it is in the minds of men that 
e defences of peace must be con- 
tructed ; 

“that ignorance of each other’s ways 
nd lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, 
{that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which 

differences have all too often 
roken into war. 

“that the wide diffusion of culture, 

the education of humanity for 
tice and liberty and peace are in- 
spensable to the dignity of man and 
nstitute a sacred duty which all the 
ns must fulfill in a_ spirit of 
itual assistance and concern; 


+; 


that a peace based exclusively upon 

political and economic arrange- 
mts of governments would not be a 
peace which could 


secure the wnani- 


us, lasting and sincere support of 

the peoples of the world, and that the 
e must therefore be founded, if it 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
tal solidarity of mankind.” 


is to be hoped that this official 
‘ument will be followed by 
which explain the significance of the 
"ew Organization, and inspire Cana- 
ans to play a worthy part in it. 


others 


STAGE DESIGNS 


The Auditorium And Stage In Your 
Community Centre, by John A. Rus- 
sell. Published by the Western 
Canada Theatre Conference. 1945. 
24 p. 

THE author was asked by the Western 
Canada Theatre Conference to write 
this pamphlet “to promote the inter- 
ests of the amateur theatre in Canada”. 
Feeling as he does that proper planning 
can do much to improve the quality 
of amateur dramatics, he wants to 
prevent the mistakes resulting from 
insufficient understanding of the needs 
of those who will use the auditorium 
and stage. 

Being an architect (Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, University of 
Manitoba), Mr. Russell is able to 
provide detail as to the layout of the 
auditorium and stage, keeping in mind 
the comfort and safety of the audience, 
as well as the convenience of those on 
the stage and behind it. He is definite- 
ly against the policy of saving money 
by cutting down the off-stage space 
and lighting equipment. 

Planners of centres would do well 
to consider this pamphlet and Mr. Rus- 
three main suggestions: 

1. Consult the public as to what they 
want in their centre. 

. Consider both present and future 
needs. 

Consult an architect so that your 

centre will really fulfil your needs. 


S. W. 


sell’s 


COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
The Empire, Yes or No? By George 

Grant. Canada Must Choose Series. 

Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1945. 34 

pp. 25c. 

This impassioned defense of the 
importance of the British Common- 
wealth as a contributing factor to 
world peace will strike a response in 
many Canadian minds. The writer 








believes that the British Common- 
wealth is the only concrete example 
of international cooperation yet pre- 
sented to the world, that it is a mighty 
power for peace, and that UNO de- 
pends for its success on the continued 
existence of the Commonwealth. Can- 
ada’s very nationhood likewise de- 
pends on its continued association 
with the Commonwealth. 

Other Canadians will challenge 
vigorously some of the writer’s points 
as expressed, for example, in these 
statements: “Imperialism ... is no- 
thing but the expansion of one vital 
people from its own native heath into 
other areas.” “The British Empire 

. Stands for the ordered helping of 
people in backward areas to move to- 
wards fuller political consciousness 
and the modern use of their re- 
sources.” “What is good economics 
but the laws of the household?” 

Mr. Grant is convinced that the 
future peace of the world and the sur- 
vival of UNO depends on the exist- 
ence of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire as “the only group of 
nations with sufficient unity of pur- 
pose that can prevent a world organ- 
ization from being totally dominated 
by the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. With- 
out the British Commonwealth, the 
world organization will fall into two 
opposing camps.” This hardly tallies 
with the record of the London meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
tres, where on the crucial issues Bri- 
tain appeared to the casual observer 
to line up with the United States 
aainst the Soviet Union. At other 
points in the pamphlet, too, the writer 
seems to rely for his conclusions on 
logical reasoning rather than on analy- 
sis of the trends in actual political 
events. 

This is the “realistic” case for the 


Commonwealth, as against the sen. 
mental or patriotic defense. The catch 
is that the author is “realistic” aboy 
everything but the Commonweal}; 
itself. He affirms the fact that power 
politics are a dominant political req). 
ty. But he believes that the British 
Commonwealth is not a power blo. 
He states that, simply in the nature 
of things, large nations are going t 
influence other countries (Incidentally. 
this is apparently what he means }y 
imperialism—surely this is a rather 
inexact definition of a concrete politi- 
cal and economic phenomenon), By: 
the Commonwealth is apparently ; 
free and equal association of nation: 
quite uninfluenced by the United King. 
dom! Mr. Grant brushes aside the 
equality and freedom which member 
states of the Union of Soviet Soci:l- 
ist Republics legally enjoy, and pro- 
fesses to find other realities behind the 
legal framework. But he makes much 
of the technical or legal description 
of the Commonwealth as a free and 
voluntary association of nations. He 
doesn’t look for “other realities” here. 

There is ground for 
over Mr. Grant’s interpretation 
Canadian history. His chief interes 
is in showing that Canada has been 
saved fom the constant threat of being 
engulfed in the United States by our 
membership in the Empire—therefore 
our very nationhood depends entirely 
on our association with the British 
Commonwealth. He has had to prove 
his case by vastly oversimplifying the 
complicated forces which created Car- 
ada and led to our present status 0! 
independent nationhood. Other sweep- 
ing generalizations in this pamphlet 
leave the reader in no doubt as to 
where the writer’s heart lies. One 
suspects, however, that at many points 
his heart has ruled his head. 

J. H. M. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Community Centres, by Fred Lasserre 
and Gordon Lunan. Canadian Af- 
fairs Series, Canadian edition vol. 2, 
No. 17. Published by the Canadian 
Information Service, Ottawa. 1945. 
19 p. 

HerE is another pamphlet on com- 

munity centres, one which is both 

attractive and a good resumé of the 

Although it is written for 

overseas, it has general 

appeal. Those who are already fami- 
liar with the literature on the subject 
will find little new material here, but 
those new to the idea of community 
entres will find it a good introduction. 

emphasis is laid on the fact that 
community centres are something that 
now. Few of the existing 
centres have really been built by the 
people for themselves. But, as nine 
out of ten Canadians are said by the 

Gallup Poll to want living war mem- 

orials rather than monuments, we seem 

to be moving in the direction of being 
willing to work and pay for our own 
entres. The value of the individual 
centre as a link in the cultural chain 

Canada is indicated. 
Follow-up material in the form of 

pamphlets, articles and films is listed 

n the bibliography. 


subj ect. 
servicemen 


we have 


across 


S. W. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Proceedings of the Institute on Race 
Relations and Community Organi- 
cation, June 18-29, 1945, at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. Published by 
the American Council on Race 
Relations, 32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1. 1945. 66 p. 
“THe Institute on Race 

and Community 
lesigned 


Relations 
Organization was 
to provide administrative, 
executive and research workers with 
a scientific background and knowledge 
f emerging techniques and materials 


dealing with race relations problems 
at the community level”. From the 
above quotation it is obvious that the 
report will appeal only to those al- 
ready interested in the field of race 
relations, and not to the unsympathetic. 

The conference confined itself to a 
discussion of race relations “in so 
far as they are subject to modification 
and control through organized effort 
and through public policy”. This 
organized effort usually takes the form 
of four groups: an official organi- 
zation, an unofficial city-wide com- 
mittee, neighborhood organizations, 
and organizations for specialized pur- 
poses and consisting of special groups. 
Of the four organizations they con- 
sider the neighborhood one of the most 
important, as that is the level at which 
the most effective inter-racial action 
can be taken. 

Employment is the first and most 
important aspect of the racial pro- 
blem discussed. While the conference 
is strongly in favor of fair employ- 
ment legislation, it believes that the 
unemployment of minority groups 
must be considered as part of the 
general employment problem. The 
solution to the problem lies in full 
employment and the accompanying 
freedom from the fears which cause 
race hatred. 

Next to employment, housing is 
the most pressing problem affecting 
minority groups. The conference 
recommends a broad program of public 
and private housing which will make 
it possible for everybody to have 
housing “commensurate with his eco- 
nomic status”. 

Protection of minorities from vio- 
lence can be greatly encouraged by a 
program of education for both police- 
men and public, by means of police 
manuals and the press. 

Public services should be available to 
the whole public and should not be 
withheld because of race, color or 








creed. Here again there is a great 
need for an enlightened personnel and 
public. 

In the schools themselves there 
should be a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation and non-segregation for both 
pupils and teachers. There is also a 
great need for more enlightened 
teachers and school boards, so that 
the schools may actually practise demo- 
cratic living. The curriculum should 
be widened to show the place of min- 
orities in the general picture. 

The field of public relations has not 
yet been sufficiently explored by inter- 
racial committees. To get far more 
public support than they have at 
present, they should make more use of 
radio, films, sound trucks, and even 
comic books. 

The scientific, non-sentimental ap- 
proach is re-iterated in the address 
by Harold A. Lett, who advises that 
separate committees whose members 
have a common goal will be more 
effective than a general committee 
whose interest does not go beyond 
inter-racial affairs. For example, one 
committee composed of both Negroes 
and whites could work for better 
housing, while similar committees 
would attack other problems in which 
the members were vitally interested. 

The bibliographies are notable be- 
cause they contain not only books, 
pamphlets in great numbers, but also 
films and comic strips promoting better 
race relations. 

The general principles formulated 
here would apply to race relations 
anywhere, but as Canada’s problem is 
the relation between two cultural and 
language groups rather than between 
groups of different colors, our pro- 
cedure would differ. 


Ss. W. 


Leadership Training 


(Continued from Page 33) 


(4) Publication of more printed 
material on adult education in Can. 
ada, particularly of a good manual 
for adult education leaders. 


WHat Next? 


Upon receipt of a report on the 
course, the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Ottawa Y.M.C.A. made 
these decisions: 

(1) It resolved to bring to the 
attention of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the Cana- 
dian Council of Education for Citi- 
zenship and other interested bodies 
the needs of adult leaders as voiced 
by those who participated in the 
course, with particular emphasis on 
the need for a comprehensive manual 
for adult education leaders. 


(2) It instructed the sub-com- 
mittee which had organized the 
course to make recommendations 
regarding short and long term train- 
ing programs for both organizers 
and resource leaders in Ottawa. 


(3) It decided that if the recent!) 
proposed Ottawa Recreation Com- 
mission is approved and created by 
the Ottawa City Council, that body 
should be urged to function as 3 
clearing house for adult education 
groups in the city. 





Cheers and Jeers--- 


Dear Editor: 

Public dental clinics to care for pre-school children would be a 
most valuable living war memorial. Such is the constructive sug- 
gestion made by Dr. R. G. Ellis of Toronto University’s Faculty of 


Dentistry at a meeting of the Royal Canadian Institute in Toronto. 
Such dental clinics would feature dental health and the pre- 


vention of tooth decay by attending to children as young as three years 
ff age before decay had begun, and by teaching the children to pre- 
serve their teeth through proper care and diet. 

Since most parents do not take their child to the dentist until a 
tooth begins to ache and requires treatment, the first experience of 
most children with their dentist is one of pain, and consequently of 
fear. But by going early in life, children may have a pleasant visit 
when nothing more than a little playful tooth cleaning with sweet 
tasting polish is necessary. No intelligent parent today would think 
f allowing their child to pass the age of three without receiving anti- 
toxin treatment, so why not apply to their teeth this rule of health 
through the prevention of disease? And thus change the whole atmos- 
phere of the dentist from fear to the important psychological one of 
pleasantness for the child. 

Though not as war memorials, such public dental clinics as Dr. 
Kllis suggests have long been established by Eastman in Rochester 
ind in London, Rome and Brussels, and by Guggenheim in New York 
nd by Forsyth in Boston. 

Today when the people of so many cities and towns want to erect 
war memorial and yet aspire to something of more real meaning and 
ilue to the community as a whole than a cold stone slab, a public 

dental clinic seems especially fitting. For today people want a living 
var memorial, a fitting place of remembrance where the children of the 
fallen may enjoy the benefits of splendid community facilities for 
health or recreation or happiness. 

\nother very interesting point which Dr. Ellis brought out in the 
uirse of his discussion is that most primitive Eskimos and Indians 
ive their wisdom teeth while we in civilization, eating much softer 

foods, seldom grow all four of these third molars. And he observed 
iat this may be Nature’s way of compensating for our lesser jaw 
velopment. 


Yours sincerely, 


GORDON CAULFEILD. 











Exclusively Ours--- 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT doesn’t offer you “scoops” in 
world news. It has no high-priced columnists to present 
amusing chatter about personalities, or profound obser- 
vations on national affairs. On our monthly schedule we 
can't deal with news which is hot today and cold to- 
morrow. 


Yet there are certain features which are exclusively 
ours—which you won't find readily available in other 
publications. Our pamphlet reviews, for instance, are 
assembled primarily to meet the needs of leaders and 
members of educational organizations. We bring you 
accounts of many leadership training courses which would 
otherwise be unknown outside the ranks of those who 
plan them and attend them. You can examine their 
methods, adapt them to your own situation. You can 
learn from their successes and failures. Very often we 
report on the small local beginnings of a project which 
may catch on and spread until it assumes national impor- 
tance. 


Here’s reason indeed for seeing that FOOD FOR 
THOUGHT reaches more people. Why not pass this sub- 
scription form on to someone you know? 
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